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SKETCHING FROM LIVING MODELS 


N sketching animals, as in making Welsh rabbit, the first 

thing to do is to “catch your hare.” Let our “ hare,” more- 
over, be one that is tame and used to handling. Having lo- 
cated our model, let us, if possible, go to its home, as animals 
are at their best only when familiar with their surroundings. 
Of course it is not always convenient to haunt chicken-yards 
and rabbit-hutches. Then the “mountain must come to 
Mahomet.” 

Provided, then, with a model and a large stock of pencils, 
paper and patience — begin! Or, no, better study a little first. 

Suppose we have that dearest of all pets, a squirrel, to 
study. A squirrel is a restless bit of energy and full of “ insati- 
able curiosity,” so we shall have to capture him on the jump. 
Of course he sleeps sometimes, and then he gives us a chance 
for more careful study. There are certain attitudes in which 
a squirrel looks familiar to us all; for instance, that conven- 
tional, picture-book pose, hands holding an acorn, tail proudly 
arched over a bowed back. Let us try that first. 

The action and general proportion may be quickly sug- 
gested in the first blocked-in sketch. Did you notice how 
widely the feet are spread, forming, with the tail, a triangu- 
lar support? How many fingers and toes are there? How 
long that funny little nose is! How are ears and eyes placed? 
Oh! Changed position? Of course. But he’ll come back to 
the same one, so we had better begin a half-dozen sketches 
and carry them all along, working on each one as he chooses 
to take the pose again. Let us try sketches facing to left and 
right, front view, back view, lying down and running. The 
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Plate I. Sketches made while the fascinating little rascal romped and rowdied 
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Plate II. Mr. Mouse has not the lovely bushy tail to comb, but he is as eager to 


be clean and dainty as the squirrel 
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more active positions can be attempted at the last when one 
grows somewhat familiar with the little fellow’s anatomy 
and characteristics. The sketches shown in Plate I were made 
while the fascinating little rascal romped and rowdied over a 
big kitchen table, spread with newspapers and littered with 
leaves, nuts, etc. 

We shall find the mice presenting about the same sort of 
problem as the squirrel. The action and poses are quite similar. 
Altho Mr. Mouse hasn’t the lovely bushy tail to comb, he is 
almost as eager to be clean and dainty as our squirrel is. (See 
Plate II.) 

The rabbit is like and unlike the squirrel. The one I used 
was a fat-faced, stolid old bunny, that slumped into a fluffy 
bunch of fur and was hard to rouse to any animation. In that 
respect it was surely different from the squirrel, but the head 
has the same big eyes and the nose is similar, tho more blunt. 
Notice how the ears close when he settles down for a nap and 
flare open when he is roused and listening. (See Plate III.) 

When we want to draw geese (Plate IV) we shall prob- 
ably have to seek them where they live. Geese are — well, 
just geese, tho interesting to draw, as most things are. They 
are slower and more solemn than the other barnyard fowls. 
Feet are set well back on the heavy bodies, and bills are wide 
at the base, while the eyes are placed unusually high in the 
head. 

Hens show more fluffy feathers than the geese and have 
shorter necks and bills. (Compare Plates IV and V.) Itisa 
good idea to save the head and feet of dressed fowls for a care- 
ful study of the anatomy of those parts. 

Stuffed animals are good for close preliminary study of 
structure and proportion, but give none of the snap, interest, 
or real worth of sketches made from a live model. 
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Plate III. A fat-faced, stolid old bunny that slumped into a fluffy bunch of fur 
and was hard to reuse to any animation 
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Plate IV. Geese are —well, just geese, tho interesting to draw 














Hens, deliberate, meditative, independent, forever looking, apparently, 
for something they have lost 
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It is, of course, a trifle disconcerting to have the squirrel 
make a flying leap to your shoulder, then fight for your pencil, 
or to find that your dog stubbornly insists on lying right 
under your feet when you want him to “ sit up and act pretty,” 
but when the sitter feels well enough acquainted to be at ease, 
then the best drawings come. 

Whatever the animal, let us try to understand a little 
of its life and likings, and make our drawings sympathetic and 
alive. It is hoped that the drawings presented here may be 
of some help to some one somewhere. 


BESS B. CLEAVELAND 
Supervisor of Drawing 
Washington C. H., Ohio 




















PICTORIAL STENCILING 


HE preciousness of great works of art lies not in a com- 
plex process, but in the high human imagination, the 

perfect sense of fitness and the exquisite skill of the artist. 
Seven women may have gone blind embroidering the queen’s 
handkerchief, but their blindness is not its beauty. Painting, 
sculpture and violin music reach great heights, but the proc- 
esses involved are simple and the materials almost primi- 
tive. The same is true of stenciling. 

The fine art of stenciling lies first (of course) in quality 
of imagination, in a fine use of color, of line and of measure; 
but its most distinctive quality is delicacy of texture and 
beauty of edge. When we print a stencil we do not have to 
draw —we do not have to go back and correct the form — 
we are free to let the color blush its way onto our fabric and 
to lift our hand and stop, from the moment it is there! A 
delicacy is therefore possible in the texture of a stencil print, 
which very few other crafts afford—and because this beauty 
lies at the very threshold, so to speak, of this art, most of us, 
when entering for the first time, step over it! Nine tenths 
of the stencils which we make are buried under paint. 

The word stencil comes of an interesting family. Its Eng- 
lish and old French relatives are such as these: stencil, 
stellar, star, tinsel, scintillate, estinceller, escinteller (“ to 
cover with stars, to sparkle”). Go out, when the night is clear, 
and behold the stenciled heavens! 

A stencil, we are told, is a thin plate of any material, 
provided with openings thru which color is applied to form a 
pattern, picture or other design. Every word that the picture- 
stencil tells us, therefore, is a spot of some shape or other. 
Every spot then must be simple and telling and significant. 
The openings in the stencil are the spots in the print, but the 
framework between these openings is by no means to be ig- 
nored. The very usefulness of the stencil rests on the possi- 
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bility of multiplying prints of it. Therefore this frame must 
be strong — must be so fashioned that it will not play out 
on the first or second stenciling. Moreover, it is not finely de- 
signed unless this structural condition is manifestly recognized. 

If we think of the stencil as a map and the openings as 
seas, we must be careful not to have peninsulars which are 
very long or isthmuses which are very narrow; and as to 
islands — well, they will take care of themselves! In order 
to be workmanlike at all in its use, a stencil must of course 
have a margin, generous enough to keep a wilful brush from 
going over its edge, and true enough so that the design in the 
center may have a known relation to the world at large. All 
of these things, of course, a child will discover if he is allowed 
to work out his own first stencil quite freely and then to try 
to use it. He will learn, too, to make his stencil structurally 
good if he uses, not the prepared stencil paper at first, but the 
thinnest manila (which serves pretty well for a well con- 
structed stencil, but gives way immediately if the framework 
is at any point too light). 

The value of stenciling experience as an instrument of 
art education is great. It involves in the first place a rigid 
convention of its own. A motive has to be translated before 
you can make a stencil of it. The little crosspieces or “ bridges ” 
necessary for holding the various parts where they belong 
often insist upon themselves in the most inconvenient places: 
here the ingenuity of the pupil is taxed to the utmost. No 
teacher who employs stenciling as a medium ever need say 
“ conventionalize,” and no pupil ever has to subject his flower 
to this purposeless process. But in stenciling every pupil does 
have to adapt his flower to the stencil — he does have to trans- 
late it to his material if he expects to use it at all. And this 
adaptation to a definitely understood need —this translation 
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into the language of an exacting medium — is an educational 
experience of the first water. 

The pupil has forced upon him, too, the idea of manipulat- 
ing the spots of his design—that abstract problem which 
even the realistic painter recognizes. Light and shade with 
their temptations are eliminated for the time being, and no 
matter how much the pupil is interested in the subject of his 
picture, its spotting and its spacing make themselves his 
problem. 

Stenciling offers great opportunity for study in the mix- 
ing and arrangement of colors. The fascination of color ex- 
periments to an eighth grade class has here an ample oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous and immediate expression. Drawing 
does not have to be thought of, and the stencil is good for num- 
berless reproductions. Experiments and studies in the arrange- 
ment of patterns and the study of spacing is another field of 
investigation made available by this craft. 

We have said that stenciling involves a convention of its 
own. There seem to be at least four different forms of adap- 
tation possible in translating a cursive sketch, such as that 
given in Plate I, into stencil terms. As these do not appear 
to arrange themselves in any scheme of increasing complexity 
or abstractness the order in which they are here given is 
rather arbitrary. For the sake of simplicity in explaining we 
have only considered designs as expressing themselves in two 
planes — motive and background. These four methods are 
exemplified in Plate II. 

Method (a). In this the motive is expressed by the spots of 
pigment: that is, the tree or figure or flower is traced upon the 
stenciling paper and is cut out, the background being left 
solid. 

(b) The background is expressed by spots of pigment: 
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that is, the figure or tree or flower is traced upon the stencil- 
ing paper within a defined enclosing form, the background 

spots are cut out, and the motive left solid. 
(c) Both background and motive are expressed by the 
spots of pigment, the outline being the part which is left 
solid to determine the form 


Sars and relation of the spots 
( Nv and to hold them in place. 





In this case the whole de- 
eg, eh ‘sign has of course to be 
f Ne translated to outline, and 
i the outline fused together 
j like the leading of a stained 
\ glass window. Since this 
= ak outline becomes the frame- 
ad work of the stencil it must 
be reasonably heavy, its 
\ ee weight being finally deter- 
\ \ mined by the scale and na- 
¢ ~ ; ture of the whole problem. 
. a i This fact brings up a num- 
= ber of important questions, 
Plate I. The original sketch from which Since adding weight to 
-gtnesy gh nage thn Bae Moog an outline may completely 
ing can be taken care of in the more Change its significance. 
deliberate processes of designing. Where ought the extra thick- 
ness to be put on, at the outside or at the inside of the 
original line? Or should the heavy line cover the light line 
on both sides? A few experiments will answer these ques- 
tions more completely than pages of text. 
We need not think of stenciling as necessarily being 
done only in dark color upon a light ground. Beautiful sten- 
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Plate II. 
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cil-prints are made with opaque light color on a dark ground 
or by a combination of the two ideas. 

Method (d). The picture-stencil may be expressed by 
the spots of shadow only, or by expressive spots of light. This 
method of translating a sketch into a stencil design calls for 
more of a grasp of the art of representation and a more com- 
plete knowledge of essentials than the others described. It 
might be out of place in the schoolroom, tho commanding the 
interest of the artist. 

Many-plate stenciling is an interesting craft and not a 
complex or difficult one. Experience suggests that in this 
work a mode of procedure be employed somewhat similar to 
that of the Japanese in their wood-block color printing. A 
general design is worked out for the final stencil print, but 
with the idea that variations from this design will not be out of 
order. A parent or “key” plate is then made by any one 
of the methods described above. From this key a dozen or 
more of accurate but delicately printed proofs are made on 
stenciling paper. Each of these becomes the basis for an ex- 
periment. Some may be used for further developing the final 
color scheme: others for working out shape in the individual 
color plates. One may become the red plate, another the green, 
another the violet and so on. Once the shapes of these color 
spots are indicated, each on its own plate, the stencils for the 
several colors can be cut directly in these plates. 

In many-plate stenciling “ register” or accuracy of align- 
ment between color and color becomes an important problem. 
There are many ways of securing accurate register. Small 
and inconspicuous openings occurring in exactly the same 
places on all plates make a reliable guide. If color is applied 
thru these when the first plate is used the other plates can 
always be adjusted by means of them. These spots may form 
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an actual part of the design or may be disposed of in other 
ways. A class of alert seventh or eighth grade pupils will 
think out many unique and more or less effective devices for 
meeting this situation. 

Of course it is possible entirely to eliminate the problem 
of registering the plates by applying all the colors thru the 
parent or key plate. This, however, eliminates one of the 
most characteristic and interesting elements in this craft and 
sacrifices the pupils’ development to a material end. Elimi- 
nating a problem is not solving it. It might also be said that 
this process is, strictly speaking, not stenciling at all, but a 
sort of mongrel painting. 


As to materials. Artists and designers still seem agreed that art- 
ists’ oil colors are the most manageable stencil pigment yet on the market. 
There are, however, a number of dyes and stenciling colors for sale, some 
of which seem to give interesting results, even tho they lack the deli- 
cacy of texture obtainable with the tube oil colors. Stencil paper is 
ordinarily a glazed or coated paper, made to resist oil or water and there- 
fore capable of being cleaned. Most of the stencils reproduced here- 
with were cut in ordinary uncoated manila practice paper of medium or 
light weight. The stencil brush is a round or cylindrical brush with a 
flat end and should be an inch or so in diameter. Its cost ranges from 
fifteen to thirty-five cents. This brush filled with color and then wiped 
clean and used upon the stencil with a slight rotary motion can be made 
to give exquisite tones and qualities. 

Benzine, gasoline or turpentine dropped into the brush after it has 
been charged with color, and then drawn out by means of a blotter, take 
with them the excess oil from the paint, leaving it in the form of an al- 
most dry paste and minimizing the likelihood of grease spots on the fabric 
stenciled. 

The palette, in this as in other color work, is adequate when it is 
possible to get a fair intensity of the six hues: yellow, orange, red, violet, 
blue, and green. This can be accomplished with a strong standard red, 
blue and yellow, and to this white should be added for opacity in certain 
kinds of color work. 
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Examples of pictorial stencils from the human figure by students of the Chicago 
Normal School. The originals are most beautiful in color: flat or 
slightly modulated tones on grounds of colored paper 
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Quality in a stencil. The “excellent proof” is just as possible in 
a stencil as it is in a Japanese block print or in a Whistler etching. Ex- 
cellence in the proof means clearness of tone, refinement and intention in 
color-gradations, and firmness of outline. The engravers describe a 
“woolly or fuzzy outline” as being “rotten.” This quality need not exist 
in even the most delicately stenciled spots. 


So much for the processes of the stencil. But modern 
education has little patience with the teaching of processes 
for their own sake. Back of the process lies the design. As 
we have said, this should be telling and direct and this means 
that it must be conceived in the spirit of true simplicity. 

And here let us remember that simplicity in a design is 
not mere elimination. The artist who would simplify his 
work by elimination, empties it. The artist who would retain 
richness of content in his work must, as he eliminates, make 
more significant and expressive that which remains. This 
means that he must bring a deep and wide knowledge to bear. 
You cannot conventionalize (in the true and particular sense 
of the word) from a photograph. You must have the real 
thing and know it. This, of course in his own degree, even a 
child can do. 

The stencils involving figures, which are reproduced in 
half-tone on the opposite page, were worked out by Nor- 
mal students after five or six weeks figure study on the basis 
of numberless sketches. The students who made these sten- 
cils had had practically no previous experience in these lines, 
but after their work had commenced most of them carried 
pocket sketch-books about with them everywhere, in the street 
cars, in the schoolroom and at home, drawing at every op- 
portunity. It is probable that no student whose work is here 
represented has ever drawn directly from a still pose. All of 
their work has been done from activities (usually of the most 
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strenuous kind) or from memory of still poses of from one to 
two minutes duration, supplemented by research work from 
the skeleton, the anatomical model and anatomical text-books. 

One of the students who has taken this work gives her 
interpretation of the method and purpose of it in a paper from 
which we quote: 


“What we must work for is life — action! action! The figure doing 
something, because it is only a dead figure that isn’t doing something. 


Why, we even do things when we are asleep! ” 
* * * * * * * * * 


“Ts it not well to know the exact attachment of an arm or a leg? 
Yes, but this is not necessary or desirable at first. In teaching children to 
read, we no longer begin with teaching the alphabet. Why then try 
to teach them the alphabet of the human figure before they have ex- 
perienced the language as a whole?” 


These paragraphs will show the emphasis which is placed 
upon the general understanding of the figure, in this course. 

There may be some question as to the’scale on which sten- 
cils may be made. The smallest stencil made by the class 
referred to is about the size of a special delivery postage stamp. 
It was used as part of a Christmas greeting, and is reproduced 
in this magazine. The largest stencil was the life size crouching 
figure of an athlete, and was used as a mural panel. This stencil 
was printed in four colors on a golden brown ground. 

We have referred to the resemblance of a certain type of 
stencil planning to stained glass window designing. One of the 
“ by-products ” of the figure work at Chicago Teachers College 
this winter was the designing and decorating of an architec- 
tural screen. This structure was twenty-five feet long, eight 
feet high, and from two to three feet in depth, decorated with 
the human figure, life size and without accessories or drapery. 
The central panel was treated with the four-plate mural stencil 
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referred to above. This stencil, by the way, was executed on the 
wall by a student as part of a program, in the presence of the 
College assembly. The wings of the screen were decorated with 
transparencies formed from stencils cut in heavy pulp board, the 
openings of which were filled with richly colored transparency- 
papers. These transparencies were illuminated from within by 
electric light. This illustrates two of the many effective ways in 
which the stencil may be used on a large scale. 

To conclude, what are the broadest educational possibilities 
of stenciling? There is little doubt that the greatest influence 
which an art of this kind may have upon the development of 
a child is in the attitude which it brings about toward the work 
which he is doing. The delicacy of touch which stenciling 
fosters is only a part of this. More vital still is the habit of 
watching his work grow under his hand, the awakening of an 
interest in those subtle beauties which only creep in during 
the actual execution of the work, the readiness to stop at any 
moment that the work is fine, the alertness to recognize when 
that moment has arrived. 

These are the qualities which we call feeling in the work 
of a painter — or a violinist — and they are precious qualities! 
For after all the vital thing in Art and in Education is the 
attitude of mind in which work is done. If we can help men 
and women to see something in their work while they are doing 
it, we shall be moving toward a cure of the great evils peculiar 
to democracy. If we can cultivate the subjective, contempla- 
tive habits of mind (that characterize certain Oriental races) 
and fuse these with the objective ideals of our own active but 
unwitting civilization, we not only move toward a national art 
but toward a more ample national life —a fuller humanity. 


GEORGE WILLIAM EGGERS 
Chicago Normal School 
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No. 3. A decorative panel, ‘‘ Bringing Home the Cows,’’ by a pupil of the School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia 


EDUCATIONAL MODELING 
III 


S suggestions for a simple, graphic and developing type 
of study combining a degree of drawing with the relief, 
transitional between the two, the examples of semi-incised 
and modeled animals and figures afford good types for elemen- 
tary stages. It is not unreasonable to choose rather more 
picturesque and free subjects for this class of study; the 
Barye lion and something domestic, rather than the details of 
ornament and figure. The flat slab is traced with the 
sketch and the process of lowering the planes and edges is 
carried on very simply by mere pressure in passing the tool in 
the direction of the surface modeling. Deftness of touch counts 
for a great deal in this rendering,— a touch as sensitive as the 
clay should be. 

The lion and the serpent (Barye), No. 1, was studied for the 
most part by reducing the background, and flattening the chief 
divisions of the animals, with an emphasis on the lines of action, 
here and there; whereas the bull, No. 2, is scarcely more than 
a uniform slab with incisions, and the contours rounded up a 
little from the outlines—an almost Egyptian method of 
expression — lending itself admirably to subjects of this type. 
The panel of cows, No. 3, is the same idea carried into two planes, 
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No. 1. A lunette, “The Lion and Serpent,’’ after Barye. Effect produced by 
reducing the background. No. 2. The bull as a motive. Effect produced by incised 
outline, with slight modeling of surface 
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the background sunk to obtain higher relief, but no more detail. 
The wolf, No. 4, can be regarded as almost a line sketch in clay; 
and the amorini, No. 5, likewise, only the rounded, infantile 
form is bound to give a greater sense of projection. These low 
relief studies are done, as are the other, higher, with the idea of 
emphasizing the drawing by means of the direct and clear 
planes; to evolve a vivid and vigorous form out of a flat 
surface, giving it life and action. 

In method, the most direct is, of 
course, the best. First, the clear con- 
ception of the problem, the required 
plasticity of the medium, and then 
the simplification of the statement of 
the problem in that medium. In 
other words: Thought, and the simul- 
taneous translation of that thought 
into action; idea, and the im- 
mediate emergence of the form of 
that idea. 

Wax as a medium of expression 
is less desirable than clay. Even 
the various patented compositions 
which retain their softness for a long 
time have not the character which 
clay has. They do not feel so true 
No. 5. Amorini; a line sketch to the touch. They slip and have 
in clay with slight modeling an giliness which teases the fingers, 
and only for small work, such as models for metal casting, and 
particularly jewelry, does the use of wax compounds seem pro- 
fessional, or desirable — subjects which require tooling rather 
than modeling. 

Modeling as an end in itself has its place in the crafts and 
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arts. Modeling is required as a basis for the product, in decora- 
tive terra cotta and “concrete,” as working models for stone 
and wood carving, for plaster ornament, for casting in metal, 
and for decorated pottery. The knowledge of the part it plays 
as preliminary to expression in sterner materials is absolutely 
necessary for the appreciation of artistic processes and of re- 
sults. The terra cottas of the ancients are of undying charm 


Pare 


yi 


No. 4. The wolf interpreted in two planes 


— whether they take the form of the Tenagrz figurines, or the 
garlanded and processional jars. The medieval artists, in Italy 
especially, found it a ready and responsive medium. Luca 
della Robbia carried it to a height of artistic excellence which 
leaves him the most distinguished among the workers; and 
all over the north of his country there was once a blossom- 
ing of beauty out of this earth and water, tried in the scorch- 
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ing element of fire, flowering on church facades, at altars 
and fonts, and over tombs. 
And we know that Phidias and the greatest masters of 











No. 6. Examples of pupils’ work in low relief for the decoration of a school build- 
ing. Such casts are treated in an ivory finish with some suggestions of 
color, the lined effects being introduced to secure the settling of 
the pigment to produce emphasis 


antiquity left the impress of the travail of the birth of their 
conception (even of the gods) upon the plastic clay of Greece. 


HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON 


Director of the Art Department of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia 
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MY WORK BOOK 
CHAPTER VI—Nature Study 


és OR what infinite wonderfulness there is in this vegetation, 

considered, as indeed it is, the means by which the earth 
becomes the companion of man —his friend and his teacher!” 
Whenever I think of nature study, the term brings up in my 
mind the woods, of which I have seen too little, carpeted with 
leaves and echoing the sweet music of the birds and sighing 
winds. I feel again the delicious companionship of which Ruskin 
speaks, when in truth the earth is my friend and teacher. To 
the painter, the designer, the sculptor, and the poet, no less than 
to the botanist, the biologist, and the zoologist, nature is ever the 
chief source of inspiration, while the professional man, the busi- 
ness man, and even the daily worker find rest and comfort in 
her company. For this reason, perhaps more than any other, 
nature study found its way into the curricula of our public 
schools. 

Were it not for this, nature as a study might well be dropped 
from the schools of our bustling cities. But nature, like art, 
is so full of the larger, the nobler meaning of life, that we can- 
not afford to do without it. And to draw out the very most there 
is in it, to see and understand it thoroly, we must make 
use of all the means at ourcommand. The objects and specimens 
must ever be in the presence of the children; the school museum, 
growing constantly, must be a usable one; the school garden 
must flourish in summer, the window box and aquarium in 
winter; but more than this, drawing in all its forms, must 
come constantly into play. 

The drawing should be the recorded proof of the observance 
of nature; color should produce accurate color combinations; 
pen and pencil should note finer details, and the brush should 
present true proportions, shapes and characteristic growths. 
For, after all, this graphic expression is the one means of thor- 
oly studying the subject. “Children see better if they draw 
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some of the things they are observing” I find is a statement 
printed in the New York State Syllabus. They not only see 
better, but they understand better, and, because of it, their 
interest is greatly stimulated. But the drawing should 
be guided, not left to the whim of the child. Often when a poor 
drawing produces a discouraged child, just a word of explanation, 
or a hint as to the simplest way of recording, will open his 
eyes and the truth will appear to him. 

The paper used in nature study may necessarily vary in 
size. If the facts are recorded on drawing paper, the size may 
vary from 6 x 9 inches to 9 x 12 inches; if the work is to take 
the form of written themes the composition requires that size 
given for English, while the tabulated outlines may be smaller. 
The aim should be not to keep narrowly to a uniform shape and 
size, but to meet the conditions imposed in the most satisfactory 
manner. By the end of the year nature work might profitably 
result in three different sized booklets, one composed of drawings 
and sketches, another of compositions, and the third of notes in 
tabulated forms. 

The general arrangement of work is again a changing 
element and perhaps it is of more value because it is so. It 
taxes the child’s ingenuity in laying out his paper when no set 
arrangement is given. For nature study in the fifth grade is 
really a beginning in science, and as such, all data and facts 
should be recorded in an orderly and readable manner, thus 
necessitating the laying out of the paper. 

The subjects for this study are limited to nature, which is 
by no means so limited after all, for it includes the weather, 
plants, trees, insects, birds, and animals. The materials for use 
cover all mediums which are adaptable for school work, such as 
pen, pencil, brush, crayon, and clay. 

All drawing should have the one aim in view, namely, that 
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of recording observed facts. Nature study is not the place for 
the fine arts, picture painting and designing. Here, as in no 
other study, drawing becomes an essential feature of the work, 
not as drawing merely, but as a direct truth- 
ful means of study. The pen becomes a dissect- 
ing instrument, tracing carefully the flower, leaf, 
stem, or their parts (Fig. 1); the pencil draws 
with emphasis the structural parts of the in- 
sect, bird, plant, or animal (Fig. 2); the 
crayon roughly records suggestive color, the 
brush more accurately, but in a simple way, reg- 
isters color notes and the larger proportions and 
masses of the trees and landscapes (see tailpiece); the clay 
is now material, not alone for the hand of the sculptor, but a 
substance for receiving impressions, into which a little plaster 
is poured and a permanent record of the finest detail is the 
result. Of course, thru all this, a feeling for beauty and its 
interpretation may be developed, but its purpose primarily 

is, as I have stated, a method of re- 


(>> lating facts. 
\ A number of plans might be 


a, ) suggested for laying out a paper in 
i nature study, but I will content my- 
~~ self with showing but two, and 
"" those of different character; one, a 
‘we 2K 3 Fig. 2 tabulated record for birds; the other, 

a chart for plant study. 

Plate I shows a simple scheme for bird study. The name, 
date, size, color, nest, song, and food are quite sufficient for the 
identification of the more common birds. If more detail is 
wanted, such characteristics as feet, wings, beak, care of young, 
flight, and a more careful differentiation with regard to color 
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of head, back, tail, wings, etc., and a classification of habits may 
be noted. In any case, the heading should be listed at the 
beginning of the work and then the ruled charts lined ready for 
business. Due allowance should be made for a drawing note 
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Plate I. One page of a set of Bird Charts. Pupils of Intermediate Grades 


showing the shape, proportion and more apparent characteristics 
of the bird. 

The headings should be printed carefully and in fairly bold 
strokes so they may be quickly read. Below in their separate 
columns will be written the observances as they are made. By 
leaving a wider margin at the left of the sheet, room is allowed 
for punching and binding charts for the year if a special bird 
book should be made. From these written and drawn notes a 
more careful study of the bird may be expressed with the 
addition of its color and markings, and on larger sized sheets. 

The plant chart will consist of more picture notes than 
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written ones. The paper may be a convenient size for handling, 
not larger than our paper for English, as it could not be bound 
in the book unless folded, and that has a tendency to wear at the 
crease. Perhaps the size used for birds will be the best, produc- 
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Plate II. Drawings recording the close observations of a growing bean, from start 
to finish 


ing uniform notes thruout, uniformity in this case being 
justified, as these are but a few of the many branches of the 
study. 

Plate II illustrates the plant record. Each note is carefully 
dated and when the blossoms appear the time is reckoned 
between planting and flowering. The name of each sketch may 
be carefully printed, and in a convenient place, one of the lower 
corners, space for brief remarks may be left, or it may follow 
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more closely the arrangement as shown in the plate. All draw- 
ings should be executed as carefully as possible and with clear, 
sharp lines. The color should be imitative and as pure as in 
the specimen. Here is an opportunity to teach that “I can’t 
draw ” youngster that these tools are as easily workable as his 
hammer and saw and that all are but aids to the final product 
—a tangible record of achievement. 

But nature study is not limited to birds and plants charted 
in this formal manner. It may comprise careful pencil draw- 
ings of insects and their parts; it may include blue-print silhou- 
ettes of leaves, feathers and grasses illustrating a poem or story; 
it may comprise tree shapes painted in silhouette or drawn in 
simple colored masses with landscapes illustrating certain periods 
of the year, and premised with compositions in English. And 
we see here, as in all the previous subjects, that each plays an 
important part in the teaching of one. 

Tho graphic expression is the only work we can put in 
our Book, with the one exception of such work as may be in- 
volved in its construction, I cannot refrain from hinting right 
here at a few problems suggested by nature study for work in 
our so-called manual training. A study of weather suggests 
the weather vane to be designed and made, the thermometer, 
barometer and sun dial; tree study suggests Arbor Day celebra- 
tions and the planting of trees; insect study suggests the press- 
ing frame and the mounting box; bird study suggests the bird- 
house and the hen-coop; animal study suggests the squirrel- 
house, the dog collar, the mouse trap; and plant study suggests 
the pressing box, the printing frame, the flower box, labels, 
sticks, and a host of other things of practical value, not for- 
getting a seed-testing tray. 

But I would call all of this Nature Study, and do away 
with such a confusing term as Manual Training. As I stated 
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in the earlier part of the chapter, we must use all the means 
at our command to make clear what we wish to teach. This 
work is no more nor less than another such means, and when 
subjects are taught in this correlated way, I think our perplexi- 
ties concerning such nerve-racking 
worries as manual training exer- 
cises and projects will be nil. What 
a joy school would be if the child 


r - . could go each day, eagerly, to new 
“Nas. += = «discoveries and new interests and 
Fig4 —+"-—~ be led thru wonderful books, the 


fascinating work-shop, the myster- 
ious meadow path, and the busy city thorofare, each at the 
right time for the gaining of knowledge; the teacher, just a 
companion and wise leader, guiding where necessary, but 
otherwise learning with the rest; the shop, just a necessary 
part of the instruction, not a wart on the educational tree. But 
I am digressing from the subject of my chapter, and I must 
return again to nature, if I have left it. 

I have covered my ground for the fifth grade, with one 
exception, animals. Drawing may help this subject greatly 
if treated in a simple manner, or it 
may create havoc if given too much free- 
dom. Parts of animals may easily be 
attempted, such as the dog’s head, or a 
cow’s hoof; but to sketch with a de- 
gree of accuracy that the subject calls 
for, an animal with all four legs \ 
visible (difficult enough for the artist) should not be con- 
sidered in this grade. To draw the whole body, then, 
the animal should be posed in a crouching or seated position 
(Figure 4). The more advanced members of the class might try 
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an animal head (Figure 5). When the whole figure is illustrated 
it should be accurate as to big proportions and characteristic 
shape; when details are rendered more accuracy of parts should 
be obtained. As in bird study, simple ruled charts may be 
individually worked out and uniform files kept by each pupil. 

Too much should not be attempted or the tendency to 
produce slip-shod work will result. Rather a little well done 
and accurately studied, with lasting impressions, should be the 
aim. For that reason, I have made no reference to the decorative 
treatment of nature which more properly comes in the next 
chapter, Drawing. 


ROYAL B. FARNUM 


State Supervisor of Drawing and Industrial Training 
Albany, New York 


























A SCHOOL-MADE BOOK 


E made a book in our school last year; but to tell you 
how we did it I shall have to review three years’ work, 
for it was the outgrowth of that time. 

Earth is just full of beautiful things which artists and 
poets interpret for us. Each month has its own pageant to 
present, its own song to sing. Sometimes it is a Hallelujah 
Chorus; sometimes it is a minor strain that is low and sweet, 
but to one atune with nature, there are no “bad days” and 
no “sad days,” not one but has some rare beauty of its own. 

It seems to me really worth while to teach the children 
that even 


“...In the mud and scum of things 
There’s always, always something sings.” 


We hadn’t a sign of a book in mind when I began. Just 
for pure pleasure I sent out mimeograph copies of bits of poetry 
and word pictures for my teachers to use for memory exer- 
cises. For instance, when the maples were all ablaze and the 
very air seemed full of sunshine, we had, 

“The days of gold have come upon the hills 
And dreamy sunshine all the brown earth fills.” 

A little later when the beeches were at their brightest 
I gave, 

“One mass of sunshine glows the beech.” 

And still later, 


“The trees drop jewels at our feet.” 


Both teachers and pupils enjoyed it immensely. They 
were quick to see the application and liked trying to illus- 
trate the thought with their paints. But the sunshine of their 
beeches was not joyous and they came to feel it. They 
scrubbed their paint boxes and Jabored to catch the spirit. 
Some of them never did, but the very effort made them see 
and feel the glory of the beeches as they had never done before. 
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We learned, 
“The distant hills are crowned with purple mist,” 


but it was on their way to and from school that they came 
to see that this was true and to realize how 


“The low sun stares through dust of gold.” 
Before their very eyes, they saw 


“Lightly and lightly the birch leaves float 
Like golden butterflies loosed in spring; 
And bright as the sails of a fairy boat, 
The walnut leaves take wing.” 
And 
“To her bier 
Comes the year — 
Not with weeping and distress as mortals do; 
But, to guide her way to it 
All the trees have torches lit.” 


The children reveled in these fancies, but they never 
would have thought of them if the poet had not suggested 
them. 

When November came it was easy to make them see 


“The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream. 
And ragged are the bushes 
And rusty now the rushes 
And wild the clouded gleam.” 


Many of the children had learned “ The melancholy days 
are come,” and were prepared to grieve for the falling leaves 


and to shiver over November rains. But it seems a mistake 
to me to look for sadness anywhere, or to think of any month 
in all the year as dreary or disagreeable. 
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“Who said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood paths dim, 
I met her on the shore so glad, 
So smiling I could kiss her feet, 
There never was a month so sweet.” 


I deliberately set to work to uproot the melancholy idea 
in the children’s minds. I asked them to learn Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “Down to Sleep.” I suggested observation squads 
and excursions to the woods as often as possible for the pur- 
pose of seeing who was right. We began collections of lovely 
low-toned color schemes in November leaves for future use 
in design, lichens, mosses, decayed wood, bright colored seed 
pods, berries, etc. As they walked thru the woods and watched 
the animals hiding away, they came to hear, 


“A soft low chant set to a dreamy rhyme,” 
“A soft tender tune; 
A resting time tune,” 


and November lost much of her melancholy and began to take 
on sweetness. For them there was a new interest in 


“ ... the rain among the leaves, 


With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine, 

And swings and leaps with elfin mirth, 
To kiss the brow of mother earth.” 


It gave November woods a new meaning to ask if they 
could hear 


“The organ notes of the wind-swept trees 
Rise and fall,” 


and 


“Through and through the mountain passes 
The winds like anthems roll.” 








Plate I. The ornamental initials taken from a single number of ‘‘ Wanderings.’’ 
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We learned, 


‘This is the month of sunrise skies, 
Intense with molten mist and flame, 
Out of the purple deeps arise 
Colors no painter yet could name, 
Gold lilies and the cardinal flower 
Were pale against this gorgeous hue.” 


We began to watch the sunrise skies and to paint them 
from memory. Some of the results were quite creditable, but 
I think the uplift the children had from the observation itself 
was what was of real worth. 

When December came, they were just as eager to see the 
Winter Queen, 

“In her robe of filmy lace, 


With her shining crown and her cloak of down, 
And her gentle, dreaming face.” 


They seemed to understand how 


“Around me all things stark and dumb 
Seem praying for the snows to come,” 





and were never weary of watching to see how 


“All through the silent woods, 
The trees with powdered hoods, 
And foreheads calm and fair 
Are bowed like saints at prayer.” 


They liked to think 
“The earth is clad 
For her bridal glad. 
Her robe is white 
As the spotless light; 
O’er field and hill 
Its folds are still.” 


All thru the year we found beautiful things. 
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Nine of the plates introducing chapters. All the plates illustrating this article 
were taken from a copy of ‘‘ Wanderings,’’ colored by Miss Grace Runyan 
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The next summer I chanced one day to read Alice Free- 
man Palmer’s three rules for happiness —“ Learn something 
beautiful, see something beautiful, do something beautiful each 
day of your life.” “ How fine that is,” I thought. “I know 
my pupils would enjoy working it out next year.” And they 
certainly did. I gave them the rules in September and they 
set to work at once to see and do beautiful things. That they 
might be able to learn a beautiful thought each day, I ar- 
ranged with the editor of one of the daily papers to send him 
bits of poetry, culled from various sources, which.he printed 
in “A Corner for Beautiful Thoughts.” The children clipped 
these from the paper and brought them to school. The teach- 
ers took a few moments each day to interpret them and many 
of the children learned them by heart. We took one drawing 
period a week in which to paste the clippings on sheets of draw- 
ing paper on which we had carefully ruled a margin. We made 
these sheets of mounted clippings into a booklet for which we 
designed a cover. But it took so much time we were obliged 
to give up the pasting before the end of the year. The chil- 
dren were so disappointed, I arranged to have the poems printed 
for them during the summer months. The cost was slight, as 
the type had been saved from the first. 

And now as our little book began to take on definite shape, 
I made plans during the summer for the children themselves 
to have a stronger part in it. At the beginning of the third 
year, I nearly took their breath away by asking them if they 
wouldn’t like to make a book, all their very own from start 
to finish, writing the text, making the illustrations, doing the 
binding, etc. It was almost too much for them to comprehend, 
but they went to work in great glee. I think no set of people 
ever got more unadulterated joy out of anything in life. I made 
out suggestions each month for their observations. In the 
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fall, we studied the colors in skies and fields, the color schemes 
of different trees, and occupations of men and animals. Then 
we took up the appearance of snow, ice and sleet, the bark of 
trees, their characteristic branching, general outline, buds, etc. 
When the birds began to return we gave especial attention to 
their habits and observed the changes of spring, leafing of 
trees, coming of flowers, etc. Many of the teachers took their 
pupils out for observation, but they learned to use their own 
eyes and observe for themselves. There was a healthy com- 
petition, for they wrote their observations down in composi- 
tions. The five best compositions from each room were sent 
to me, and from these I selected the sentences which I con- 
sidered the most original in thought and observation, and most 
natural in expression, and wove them together for a description 
of each month in our book. I did not undertake to polish them 
or make them elegant. I wanted them to be the children’s own. 
The name of every child who contributed a sentence was printed 
in the preface. Here are some of the sentences they wrote: 


The flowers are all gone now. There is nothing that can live out 
of doors, but the trees bloom with snow in December. They shiver as 
if they were cold. Last night it froze the dish rags stiff. It froze the 
little puddles of water in the mud holes in the road. It froze ice in the 
pail. The men wear caps and gloves and mufflers. It makes them hustle 
around to keep warm. 

I love days when the snow falls. It is a beautiful sight to watch 
the snowflakes. It looks like some one in heaven was scattering them. 
They look like fairy patterns. If they are big, it will not snow long. 
When the snow falls you cannot hear it. January is a very cold month. 
The stars are a frosty white. The weeds look very lonesome. They are 
like little ghosts. The sky is almost always a deep gray, and the air 
is hazy. About every fifteen minutes, the sun shines. When the sun 
peeps out it looks like the trees were laughing. We had a very deep snow 
this month. The trees were so laden they hung over and made the street 
look like the entrance to a cave. It kept the snowplows busy to make 
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Something the soul of man to lift 
From the tiresome earth and make him see 
How beautiful common things can be 
How heaven may be glimpsed through a wayside tree 
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—Lowet 
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paths for the children and business people. It made the horses breathe 
hard for it came half way up their legs and when the snow plows made 
a path the snow would fall back and cover it. A wagon that went by 
our house had the wheels so covered with snow that they looked like 
they were decorated. Sometimes the wheels creaked in the cold, as if 
crying out for mercy. Sometimes the trees are covered with ice from 
the very base of the trunk to the tip of the topmost twig. They sparkle 
in the light and look like a network of glass. 

It is hard for the little birds to keep warm now. Their feathers 
are all ruffled up. When it rains they creep under the eaves, so they won't 
get wet. The snow bird puts one foot up in his feathers when he gets 
cold. And then he warms the other one. When he sings it is not a sad 
song. He likes the cold. The sparrow gets to be quite a beggar in 
the winter. I put a piece of bread out in the yard and he came and got 
it. There was a robin on our front porch this morning. His legs are so 
thin they look like they would break in two, yet he is a large bird, and 
can run very fast. I saw a chickadee the other day, standing back 
downwards on the underside of a limb. He drills holes in the bark of 
trees and gets the insects that are under the bark. 

In February, if any one tries to pull the bark off of trees, it comes 
off in large pieces. There is a pine tree in my aunt’s yard, and its bark 
is very rough. There are little holes in it where the insects stay. Its bark 
comes off in scales. The sycamore bark is thin. It cracks and peels off 
in irregular pieces. The tree is white underneath. I saw, in the walk I 
took this morning, that the bark on the elm tree cracks very straight, 
up and down. I saw an apple tree in our yard. Its bark is smooth and 
it has knots on it. 

The clouds in February are long and narrow. They look like rolls 
of smoke in the sky. The sun rises in a canopy of gold with faint streaks 
of pink and gold. Almost every night it disappears in a bank of gray- 
ish blue clouds, with a background of bright red. 


Just before Easter they wrote as follows: 


The air is smelling sweet. The sky is a great deal bluer than in 
the months of snow, but it will be bluer yet. There is a tree in the woods 
which has lovely little orange-colored tassels on it. When they fall to 
the ground and lie for a little while, they leave a golden dust. The pop- 
lar blossoms Jook like caterpillars when they fall, all curled up on the 
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HE winter ts cold, the winter is gray, 
But be hath not a sound on his tongue today. 


-—-BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. | 


No cloud is strewn 

O’er the frozen sky | 

} To a spirit tune 
Their lullaby | 

The oaks around chant dismally. | 


-——THOS. GOLD APPLETON. 


The winds of the winter have breathed their dirges | 
Far over the wood and the leaf strewn plain. | 
. & . . * . | 
The pines Jook down and their branches shiver 
| On the misty slopes of the mountain wall 
And I hear the shout of a mountain river 
Through the gloom of the ghostly gorges call 
—PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 


Outside the garden 
Wet skies harden 
The gates are barred on the summer side 
Shnt out the flower-time 
Sunshine and show'r time 
Make way for our time 
Wild winds have cried. 


Each seed that grows in 
Our stream is frozen, 


The fields it flows In are hard and black | 
The water fairy 
Waits wise and wary 
"Till time shall vary 
And Spring comes back. 
| 
: The speckled skv is dim wi snow, 
: The light flakes falter and fall slow 
Athwart the hill-top rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a Ivery veil 
¢ far-off mountain's misty form 
Is entering now a tent of storm 
And all the valley is shut in 
By filckering curtains gray and thin 
sl 





Plate V. A typical text page 
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ground. The poplar leaves are very shiny. They look like they had 
been varnished. The scales in which the leaves and flowers were wrapped 
are lying on the ground. At first they looked like the shells of locusts, 
but now they are like small chips of rotten wood, scattered all around. 


We began our illustration work in September. Every 
month we painted a landscape and we tried to make it true to 
nature. We saved all the best ones to mount for our books. 
Sometimes they were in water color, sometimes in crayon, or 
charcoal, or pencil, sometimes on rice paper. We saved our 
prettiest flowers and grasses too. 

About the first of November we began the study of book- 
making in all the grades from the 6 A up. I gave them a few 
lectures on the history of bookmaking and the rare beauty 
and value of the old manuscripts. I was able to show them 
some fine examples of illumination in the Middle Ages, and 
they were very much impressed with the care taken in ruling 
margins, hand printing, design and illumination. When they 
were thoroly saturated with the desire to make a book for 
themselves, I assigned each room a poem of about 24 lines 
and we folded the paper, numbered the pages, ruled the mar- 
gins and lines for printing, spaces for initial letters, etc., and 
printed the book, freehand. We designed and executed the 
title-page and cover, pasted the cover on boards and sewed the 
book. This was their Christmas work. 

After Christmas we brought in all the beautifully bound 
books we could find and studied designs for the initial letters in 
our book, “ Wanderings.” We were tc have ten initial letters to 
represent the ten school months from September to June in- 
clusive. I assigned the different initials to the several rooms 
so that each room had a different letter. I cut up a number of 
Applied Arts Drawing Books from all grades, and gathered 
together all the landscape studies I could find from various 
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sources, either in color or black and white, also trees of various 
kinds, making a set of envelopes, sufficient to supply each 
pupil in the room at a time. Each of these envelopes contained 
a dozen or more landscapes or trees, representing different 
seasons of the year. As I went to the different rooms we talked 
about the characteristics of the given month, as, for instance, 
September, and what might enter into a September landscape. 
We reviewed the perspective of roads, fences, rivers, etc., and 
I rapidly sketched on the blackboard suggestions for fences, 
stone walls, roads, river, trees, etc. Each child was encouraged 
to work out his own ideas, using the studies in the envelope 
as suggestions. After he had roughly sketched his idea in a 
number of given squares, I went over them, criticizing and 
marking the ones which seemed best. He then carefully drew 
these within a square twice as large as the required initial 
square, and handed them in for suggestion and correction. 
There was great diversity and originality in the designs handed 
in, but it seemed hard for them to distinguish between the 
decorative and pictorial, and most of them had to be worked 
over more than once. I really think the work was too difficult 
for the sixth grade, but the seventh did it very nicely. 

When the designs were satisfactory in pencil, the children 
traced them and transferred them in the usual way, to small 
squares of bristol-board. And then came the tug of war. They 
had to ink them in so that every line was strong, firm, and 
without blot. Disinterested judges selected the best of these 
for plates for zinc etchings. There were so many good things 
handed in, we decided to use twenty instead of ten. Accordingly 
a slight change was made in ten of the designs and they were 
used as Chapter Plates. The lettering for these was done by 
one of the boys in the Mechanical Drawing Class. We then 
undertook to design five full-page illustrations, to illustrate 
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five different months. These were worked out in the same 
way, except that the drawings were not enlarged. Individual 
pupils in the High School designed the tail-pieces and cover. 

When at last the designs were all ready, we were very 
happy to send them away, and receive in their stead the 
zinc etching plates, which many of the children had never 
before examined. I myself decided upon the size, margins 
and arrangement of the book and it was printed by our local 
press. 

We decided upon a color scheme of four colors, canary, 
brown, gray-green, and vermilion. The children of all grades, 
from the first primary to the tenth, took great delight in the 
coloring and did it very creditably with their water-color 
paints. We now trimmed and mounted the landscapes we had 
saved each month. Each child’s best work was handed back 
to him as illustrations for his own book. The effect was height- 
ened by a heavy black line printed on the mounting page, and 
forming an oblong inside of which the picture was mounted. 

The book was printed so that it came in sections of 16 
pages each. The children tore their pages by hand in order 
to have the rough edges. The pages were numbered and they 
placed them in order. We now had a bona-fide book of our own 
making, containing 37 pages of the children’s own composition, 
and 74 pages of carefully selected poetical extracts, with a 
full-page illustration for each of the ten school months, ten 
initial letters, ten chapter plates, ten tailpieces and a cover 
design. Three hundred and two pupils had contributed to the 
composition, and twenty-nine different pupils were represented 
in the designs. The cover was made of heavy, tough brown 
paper, scored and punched by the printer; the pages were 
punched by means of a large hand punch and the pupils sewed 
the book Japanese fashion. 
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The children said, “I never knew before how much work 
it took to make a book.” But I do feel that we were amply 
repaid for the effort it cost, both in time and money. Any one 
who undertakes a problem of this kind will find it truly 
creative work. It develops the child on many sides and gives 
him at the end a definite result which he prizes for its own 
sake, and in which he feels a very pardonable pride. And like 
all creative work it is but the beginning of what may be an 
impulse for life. 





MARGARET BOYD 


Ex-Supervisor of Drawing, Connersville, Ind. 




















THE FESTIVAL IN SCHOOL LIFE* 


HE school festival—if we may use the term loosely—has 
a recognized place in our public schools. Washington’s 

and Lincoln’s birthdays, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Thanks- 
giving, are widely commemorated — sometimes with gleams of 
festal cheer and ceremony, tho, as a rule, rather soberly and 
primly, and often grudgingly by the teachers upon whom the 
burden of preparation falls. Is the labor, and the disturbance 
of regular school work which it often involves, worth while? It 
may be a politic expenditure of energy to provide occasional 
entertainments for the gayety of the community; it may please 
the admiring parent or keep the surly taxpayer in good humor; 
but what of the cost in time and effort to the school? Are the 
returns adequate? 

The answers to these questions will depend, first of all, 
upon the value we attach to festivals as institutions which 
lend desirable charm and significance to life; and, secondly, 
upon our estimate of their educational value in the hands of 
children. This is no fitting occasion to argue the first point 
fully. The writer’s conviction is that the valuable part which 
the festival has played in the education of the race, it may still 
continue to play; and that, if it is worth while attempting to 
revive the arts and crafts, as so many are now stubbornly 
laboring to do, it is still more important to revive the great 
social and co-operative institution which has in the past quick- 
ened and developed these popular arts and crafts, as the festival 
undoubtedly has done. And surely it is worth while bringing 
back, thru the Maypole, the Harvest Home, and the Yule 
mumming, that childlike joy in ceremony and ritual which 
greeted the days of great memory or the season’s turning — 
seedtime and harvest, summer and winter — and lavished upon 
them such a wealth of happy inventiveness and creative activity. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from a pamphlet issued by the Ethical Culture 
School, New York. The School has in preparation a book on Festivals, an expansion 
of this pamphlet. 
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If these old rites and ceremonies, and the quaint and lovely 
lore associated with them —the old round and carol, the old 
dance and rime, legend and story — are to be revised, it is main- 
ly thru the school that it must be done. The school is more 
and more becoming the repository of the fading culture of the 
past as an active agency in the present. This is because its 
task is that of leading the child up thru the salient phases 
of development by which the race has reached its present out- 
look and power. Hitherto the emphasis in this task has fallen 
chiefly on the industrial, that is, the manual and scientific 
phases of human development; altho the singing games, the 
nursery rimes, the folklore and customs of childhood, are 
beginning to find a place in the primary school. On the whole, 
however, the artistic, and above all, the literary heritage has 
yet to be gleaned and utilized. It is in the endeavor to lay hold 
upon the child as an artistic and literary personage, by repeat- 
ing in his education the leading phases in the esthetic and 
literary development of man, that the festival will receive its 
due recognition, and play the very important part which it 
is fitted to play in stimulating the historic imagination, the 
human sympathies, and the spontaneous creative energies of 
the child. 

We plead, then, for the incorporation of the festival in the 
regular activities of the school, first of all on the general ground 
that it is important to keep alive in the child those feelings of 
joy and gratitude, of admiration and awe, of which the festival 
has at all times been the expression. It is important that the 
child should have an imaginative sense of the great rhythms of 
life and the mighty presence and potencies of Earth the mother, 
Earth the sustainer of his life, Earth the august home of his 
labors. We should preserve in him, if we can, something of 
the child-man’s responsive glow in the presence of the changes 
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of nature — Christmas and New Year with their returning light 
and length of days; Candlemas, the old mid-winter feast; 
Easter, with its fresh glow of life in grass and tree; May Day, 
with its tribute to Flora; Thanksgiving and Harvest Home, with 
their grateful load of winter store. It is more important still 
that the child should recall continually on birthdays and death- 
days the great heroes and martyrs and sages to whom the race 
owes its priceless gifts of liberty and humanity; its inventors 
and voyagers and toilers, its singers and artists; as well as the 
great historical anniversaries and centennials which mark turn- 
ing-points in man’s advance along the centuries. It is by these 
commemorations as by nothing else that we can feed in the 
young those emotions of admiration, reverence, and love which 
are the fundamental forces in education as in life. It is thus 
that we can develop — unconsciously, of course — that underly- 
ing consciousness of kind, of human solidarity, of co-operative 
unity, which may offset the crude and narrow individualism 
that everywhere menaces us. 

It may seem to be the very perversity of ingenuity which 
would add one jot or tittle to our school burdens in these days 
of overcrowded and often fad-ridden curricula. But altho 
the festival may involve new labors, it does not add a new 
subject to the school program. It should fill the place and serve 
the purpose of the popular festival in co-ordinating and vitaliz- 
ing activities already engaged in. This has been its chief value 
in the artistic and imaginative development of the race. The 
great popular festival of the past has been a means of co- 
ordinating, for the purpose of one great ceremonial celebration, 
the work of the artist and artisan, the actor, the dancer, and 
the singer, so as to produce an organic and massive unity of 
effect. By following this clue, we obtain a very genuine and 
natural correlation of school subjects and activities in the place 
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of the very forced and artificial correlation which is often sought 
after in our schools. 

So regarded and dealt with, the school festival, instead of 
involving disturbance of the school work, becomes an actual 
aid by imparting to it reality, meaning, and coherence. But 
this demands careful organization and planning on the part of 
the school. For years the Ethical Culture School has been 
working at this problem; and its methods and results may be 
briefly set forth. 

At the close of each school year it is decided what festivals 
are to be celebrated during the coming year; and each one of 
these is apportioned to a grade or grades according to possibilities 
of utilizing some part of their regular work in English, history, 
art, music, physical culture, manual work—in fact, almost every 
subject studied. Occasionally, some modification of the work 
is called for; but, as a rule, the festival adapts itself to the 
work rather than the converse. For there is no settled type of 
festival. Rather is variety sought for. The festival — say, 
Patriots’ Day — that is in charge one year of the seventh grade, 
studying the revolutionary period of American history, may 
next year be intrusted to the sixth, studying the contest for 
supremacy between the English and the French; * Christmas 
or May Day may be celebrated, now by the fourth grade, now 


* Such was the case this year, as the following program shows: THE ETHI- 
CAL CULTURE SCHOOL. PATRIOTS’ DAY FESTIVAL: Friday, February 19, 
1904, 9 o’clock, A. M. — The festival is in charge of the sixth grade and has been 
developed as part of the work in English and history. The leading idea of the his- 
torical work is the meaning of the contest between New England and New France 
for supremacy in the New World; and the festival has served to bring to light the 
growth from the restricted patriotism of the English and French pioneer to the 
larger American patriotism which has joined together the peoples of all nations in 
the bonds of freedom and humanity. (1) ‘‘ The Indian in the American Wilder- 
ness; ’’ scene near an Iroquois camp: the sachem tells the story of the origin of 
the Iroquois Turtle Clan. (2) ‘* The English in New England,’’ illustrating the 
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by the tenth. In one festival the tableau will predominate; in 
another, the story element; in another, the dramatic or the 
lyric. Sometimes the “ book” is written entirely by the chil- 
dren; sometimes the material or the plan — say of an olden-time 
May Day or Harvest Home celebration — is supplied; sometimes 
a classic play or masque — Shakespeare’s “ As You Like It,” 
or “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or Milton’s “ Comus,” or an 
adaptation from “ Hiawatha ” or “ Christmas Carol,” or a miscel- 
lany of “ Mother Goose ” dramatizations by the youngest, will 
serve. The type is determined by a careful regard to the peculiar 
aptitudes, or the pressing needs, of the grades, a festival being 
occasionally assigned to a grade because it needs the special 
training and discipline which a selected piece of work will 
afford. And let it be added here that, more valuable often 
than any other result achieved, is the discipline in manners, 
in courtesy, in considerateness, and in the recognition of worth, 
which the “ team-work” of the preparation calls for. 
Gradually there has been accumulating a fund of commemo- 
rative songs and material upon which the school draws for sup- 
plies year after year. It is an incalculable advantage, with 
each returning Christmas or May Day, to revive the old mem- 
ories, to repeat the old lays, to rehearse the old ceremonies. It 
is by variety in the selection and arrangement of such time- 


love of home and the love of mother-country; song, old English Ditty; scene, a 
Settler’s clearing. (3) ‘‘ The French in New France,’’ in the service of France 
and the church; scene 1, the top of a ridge between two rivers; Champlain takes 
possession of New France; song, ‘‘ Gregorian Chant,’’ Ninety-fifth Psalm; scene 
2, an opening in the forest: the Jesuits on the way to Quebec to make their re- 
ports; scene 3, near a river: the voyageurs carry their furs to the trading post; 
songs, (a) ‘‘ Canadian Paddling Song;’’ (b) ‘‘ Petit Jean;’’ (c) ‘‘ V’la l’bon 
Vent; ’’ scene 4, clearing near a fort; after a battle; the French surrendered to the 
English; the prophecy of future union. (4) ‘‘ The American of To-day; ’’ scene, 
outside the St. Louis Exposition on the eve of completion: the prophecy fulfilled. 
Interspersed between the scenes will be patriotic songs by the entire school. 
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honored pieces that the festive garland which adorns the spe- 
cial ceremony differs from year to year. Besides, the festival 
performance is sometimes composite, being contributed by al- 
most every grade in the school. Thus, one Christmas festival 
had for its thread of connecting interest the story of the cele- 
bration of an old English Christmas at Coverley Hall. The 
high school students who had been studying the “Sir Roger 
de Coverley ” papers provided the text of the story — weaving 
in with it material drawn from the “ Spectator,” the Christmas 
data in “Silas Marner,” “Christmas Carol,” “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” and “Lorna Doone.” The illustrative material which 
realized for the eye the rite and pageant of which the story- 
tellers had told —the waits, the mummers, the boar’s head 
procession, etc.—was contributed by the other grades, each 
one of which had made a short study of some one Christmas 
custom. Sometimes the primary grades co-operate, as was 
the case in a simple spring festival which was made up of an 
ingenious grouping of familiar springtide songs and poems so 
bound together as to constitute a species of masque-operetta. 
The outline of this program will be suggestive of this simplest 
and yet very charming type of festival: 


Prolog: Life Indoors.— The Last of Winter Games ; Wishing for 
Spring; Robin’s Song; The Promise of Spring—First Signs — Pussy 
Willows. 

March: Spring Asleep.— The Dance of the Brownies around the 
Figure of Slumbering Spring ; The Spirits of Sleep ; The Children’s Song 
of Awakening; Jack Frost Interrupts; Spring Shows Signs of Life. 

Out-of-Doors at Last.— The Games of Early Spring ; The Wind’s 
Interference. 


April: Spring Astir.— The Children’s Invitation to Spring; 
Spring’s Response ; Easter Carol and Rejoicing. 

Garden Days.— Mistress Mary’s Flowers; April Showers; Under the 
Umbrellas. 
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May: Spring Awakes.— Spring Greets the May ; May’s Summons ; 
The Crowning of May ; May-Day Frolic and Dance. 

From this simple program— which filled the hall for 
young and old alike with the sunshine and fragrance of an 
ideal May morn — we might pass on to others varying in com- 
plexity, until we reach the outdoor performance of “As You 
Like It” by the high school, given last May. The plan for 
this spring is to make of April a month of Shakespearean re- 
membrances. The Shakespeare work of all the upper grades 
will focus in the presentation at the weekly assemblies of 
scenes from the plays studied, culminating in the performance 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the May festival. This 
series will mass the Shakespeare work so as to convey for the 
advanced students a revivified impression of all their Shakes- 
pearean studies, while it will open up to the intermediate and 
to the younger high school students a prospect of the Shakes- 
pearean world which they are to explore later with closer 
scrutiny. 

Of course, there can be no adequate festival for the school 
as a whole without the general presence and contagious spread 
of the festive spirit. This is obtained by smaller, less formal, 
and impromptu observances of the several grades in their class- 
rooms. But, apart from this, the school as a whole participates 
in the festival and expresses the festal spirit by means of in- 
terludes of song which it contributes, the idea being to catch 
and re-echo the spirit of each scene in the song which follows 
upon its conclusion. The Christmas festival, for example, over- 
flows with Yuletide mirth in the carols and rounds and catches 
which thus punctuate the program. 

Mr. Hall has intimated, in his article on “ Art for School 
Festivals,” * the way in which the art element is incor- 


* Elementary School Teacher, March, 1904. See also The School Arts Book, 
November, 1910. 
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porated, and made to subserve ends in art education which can 
be served in no other way. A similar statement might be made 
as to the way in which the work in music, oral English, calis- 
thenics, and the manual arts (including the costuming) are 
integrated. But to deal with these and other points involved 
in the school festival would fill many more pages than are 
here at our disposal. The field is large, and is almost unoc- 
cupied. We are still in the first stages of our attempt to work 
out our problems. It must suffice to add that the keynote in all 
our undertakings is simplicity. Simple symbolism rather than 
detailed realism is employed. Large, simple effects are proper 
to childhood, and are really the best means of cultivating the 
imagination both in those who present the festival and those 
who behold it. But it is difficult to be simple and suggestive; 
and so easy to yield to the temptations of showiness. 

As to the way in which the fundamental ethical ideas 
which the festivals are intended to embody are brought home 
to the child, it may be remarked that the didacticism is indi- 
rect. The fundamental pieties of the home and the family, 
the city and the state, the nation and humanity, and that 
other “natural piety” of which Wordsworth sings, are nour- 
ished in the child by the indirect methods of art. The ground 
for the seeds to be sown in is often prepared, especially in 
the lower grades, by some preliminary explanations or dis- 
cussions; but it is by the poetic, emotional appeal thru the 
outward to the inward seeing eye and comprehending ear that 
the festivals carry their messages of family affection, of pa- 
triotism, of humanitarianism, of gratitude, and of joy to the 
unsuspecting hearts of the children. 


PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Associate Leader of the New York Society for Ethical Culture 


























VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


EX-PRESIDENT ELIOT’S LECTURE TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
NEWTON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, MASSACHUSETTS, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1910 


OYS and girls: I want first to congratulate you that you 

‘are pioneers in a valuable educational movement. You 
are going to determine the success of this most admirable ex- 
periment which the city of Newton is conducting. It is for 
you to prove that it is an invaluable method of education which 
is here offered you. 

Mr. Palmer has just said the education here offered you 
differs from that which used to be offered to high school pupils 
in this city, in that there is a larger element of training thru 
the eye, ear and hand. Now that is the oldest way of training 
in the world, which came to be partially lost in our country 
and in England, indeed in most of the civilized countries of 
the world, thru the substitution of what Mr. Palmer called 
“book work” or academic studies. 

It is probably true that all of us learn more in the first 
three years of life than we ever learn again. That is because 
the infant learns an infinite variety of matters exclusively thru 
the use of its senses, thru the eye and ear and hand. The infant 
learns in the old original way, and gets a wonderful training 
in that way. Moreover the experience of the world shows that 
human progress upward from savagery to civilization has been 
promoted, not thru book work, not thru committing things 
to memory, but thru the training of the senses, applied in the 
arts and trades. 

This, as we call it, popular education, universal education, 
is a very recent thing in this old world. It is within a hun- 
dred years, we will say, in Germany, it is only since 1871 in 
England. It began here in this country and in Scotland much 
earlier, but still it is only two or three hundred years that 
we have had a population almost universally trained in New 
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England, to read, write, and cipher. The kind of training 
thru the senses which you are getting here in good proportion 
is the old thing, the way by which the human race rose in 
civilization, in capacity, in efficiency. It is sometimes spoken 
of as if it were a novel experience, but it is the oldest education 
in the world. 

That is presumption in its favor. But must we choose 
between book work, or academic work, and manual work? 
Must we take one and leave the other? By no means. In this 
school you have an admirable example of the combination of 
the two kinds of training, the training that depends upon ac- 
quiring the perfect use of the senses applied in the arts and 
trades, and the training which is derived from books, and is 
brought into use thru the memory. Now this combination is 
the most perfect education that the world has ever seen. The 
book work without the training of the senses and the applica- 
tion of those trained senses to productive work is inferior for 
the training of the individual and for the complex general 
training of society in furtherance of civilization. 

It is this combination which you have in this school which 
is the most promising education, the most promising complex 
training, that the world has known. I ought not to intimate 
that America has the credit of devising this best method of 
education. Far from it. The Germans and French have greatly 
exceeded us and anticipated us in this movement. I ought 
not to intimate that the educational leaders of to-day in 
America are entitled to the credit of having inaugurated this 
promising movement in education. The great authorities in 
education have taught for centuries that this, your way, is 
the best way in education. Men like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Herbert Spencer all teach the supreme value of manual work, 
hand work, that is, of productive labor, on the part of youth 
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in education. Even men like Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, whose 
whole tradition in education was that of memory and linguistic 
training, taught that a boy ought to be trained in youth to do 
the things which he was going to do when a man. Now, that 
is what the training of this school is based on. You, both 
boys and girls, ought to learn here to do the things which you 
are going to do when you grow up. Spencer taught that that 
was the single idea which all leaders in education should keep 
in mind. How can you supply this boy, this girl, in youth 
with the training which will be valuable for him or her in adult 
years? It is an old doctrine which is preached in this school 
and applied in this school. It is not the men of the generation 
just preceding yours who have invented this doctrine. They 
are only following after in the steps of great leaders in edu- 
cation who anticipated us by centuries. 

Now, what are the means of this manual training in edu- 
cation? Just the same in schools that they are in colleges and 
technical schools; and the best of them all is drawing. 

I have been delighted to hear this morning that drawing 
has a fair share (not enough, in my opinion) in the programs 
of this school. The reason why drawing is so much to be pre- 
ferred to most other studies in school or college, where appli- 
cations of science are considered, is that in drawing you get 
an admirable training of the two most important organs of 
sense, the eye and the hand, and in getting this training you 
get entrance to some of the greatest enjoyments of life, as 
well as to the greatest utilities of after life. When I was a 
boy in the Boston Latin School, not one moment in the course 
of five years was given to this great subject. I am afraid there 
is not a moment given to it now in the Boston Latin School. 
To-day, there come into Harvard College every year perhaps 
750 to 800 new students. Among them there will not be five 
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per cent who can draw at all. Now, this school is going to do 
its part in correcting that very grave defect in American 
education. It is thru drawing, knowledge of it, skill in it, that 
a man works in any of the engineering trades, for example, in 
any natural history study. Not to be able to draw in natural 
history studies is a very great drawback and obstacle to prog- 
ress. Now, the physician and surgeon is a naturalist. His 
studies are natural history studies, and every surgeon and 
physician ought to be trained to draw, both freehand and with 
instruments. I mention that because this is not a need of what 
may be called the applied scientific industries alone. It is 
a need of all human beings, and the reason is that drawing is 
the best mode of cultivating both eye and hand, to accuracy, 
to insight, to the expression of sentiment and feeling. In short, 
drawing is another language, and has many advantages over 
ordinary speech for the communication of ideas and the record 
of ideas. 

There is another subject, which I am not informed about 
in this school. I do not know what you do about it. Have 
you any systematic training of the ear? Do you sing in this 
school? Do you play any instruments in this school? The 
ear is a more and more important organ of sense in industries 
as well as in arts. Everybody that uses a telephone knows 
that. Now here is another vehicle of human expression of 
sentiment and emotion and moral sense, music, which should 
enter into the program of every school much more largely 
than it now does in our country. The Latin races and the 
Germans are far, far ahead of us in this respect, possibly be- 
cause of the Puritan qualities of the first settlers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

But I must go on to a very brief consideration of the serv- 
ice which such a school as this, if you do your part in it, is 
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likely to render to our nation as a whole, not only to this city 
of Newton, which has so generously provided the means of 
this education here, but to all American industries, and to the 
personal powers of the American population. After all, the 
prosperity of any people will depend on two things, — the 
measure of liberty which it enjoys, and the personal 
efficiency and power of the people. Now, education is the 
great means of promoting this personal efficiency of the 
population, and this kind of school is likely to be the most ef- 
ficient kind of school for that purpose. 

I recently went thru a very interesting institution in 
Virginia called the Hampton Institute. It is for negroes and In- 
dians exclusively. Now in that school, founded by General 
Armstrong, they have the most perfect combination I have 
seen of this union of academic studies with manual training. 
They teach there all the trades which are valuable for negroes 
or Indians in the southern states. They have the elementary 
studies, such as forging, drawing, sloyd, etc. They also teach, 
as I find you do in this school, cooking and sewing, and various 
feminine works, of the utmost value in any community. There 
is, as I say, the most perfect combination I have seen of the 
academic work with the manual work and the training of 
the senses. I need not say that the material, the raw material 
of the school, is difficult, because the Indians have just risen 
out of savagery, and the negroes out of slavery; but that 
school is characterized by an extraordinary degree of inter- 
est in their work on the part of the pupils, and of personal, 
constant devotion and zeal in work. 

Now, that is the great thing which I hope you will dem- 
onstrate in this school, that when you are supplied, not only 
with the means of academic study but with admirable means 
of cultivating the senses and acquiring manual and eye skill, 
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you will feel an interest in your work, which will induce you 
to work hard and work constantly. I did not see a student 
in the Hampton Institute that was not zealously at work, and 
at work with satisfaction and pleasure. That ought to be true 
all thru life. The work of life brings us our great satisfac- 
tions and joys, partly thru the very work itself, and the de- 
light in it, but also because the work is productive, and yields 
us the means of domestic joys and all sorts of human satisfac- 
tions. Remember that you are charged with that demonstra- 
tion; that in this sort of school there are no loafers, no un- 
interested students, no sluggards; but all are interested, all 
busy, all zealous, and therefore going forth into the world to 
carry into the arts and trades and into domestic life, this 
durable satisfaction in work and its products. 





Tailpiece illustrating various rhythms. A problem : for 


high school pupils to solve 
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APRIL 

HERE is only one topic possible in April and that is the 

return of spring. The children responded to her call long 
before her voice was heard by grown-ups. They have been 
playing marbles for weeks. No doubt they were the first to 
hear the song-sparrow and the bluebird. By the first of April 
everybody begins to feel the lift of the returning tide. The 
manifold activities of the season should find an echo in the 
schoolroom in every grade. Here are records of successful 
lessons. 


— 1) Reiland 


THE RETURNING BIRDS 


Plate I gives two of many creditable drawings by first grade children, 
described in the following letter from Miss Delia St. John, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Webster, Mass. 


Bird arrivals just now of course furnish a fresh source of pleasure to the 
children. In the first grade we are giving them part of our attention, cutting out 
some, copying or coloring others. This particular lesson was a copy of the robin 
from a large drawing on the blackboard. After a very short talk on recent arrivals, 
I asked the children to guess the name of a bird I would draw on the board. As 
soon as the bird appeared, it did not seem to be a matter of guessing. They were 
all sure of Master Robin. Then I erased the bird, drawing again by parts, and 
asking the children to name the parts as I drew them. They were tuen given the 
privilege of going to the blackboard and pointing to the different parts of the 
bird. 

The next step was to draw the bird again, this time the children eagerly 
drawing with me. When giving a lesson on bird-form in an older grade the day 
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before in which the equilibrium of the birds (and on viewing them my own equilib- 
rium, too) was very much upset, I decided that the next time we would try placing 
the feet before we drew the legs. Accord- 
ingly, with the little ones, after we had the 
robin nearly drawn, we found the middle of 
the body and from that we placed the feet, 
drawing one toe at a time. Then we drew 
legs. When the children held up their com- 
pleted papers, I was delighted with their ef- 
forts. Of course the birds were not quite 
balanced, but there is no kindergarten here, so 
this is their first year in school. I am sending 
you some of the results. The lesson occupied 
between twenty-five ard thirty minutes. 





Another good way to record bird forms is by freehand paper cut- 
ting, shown in Plate II, a most remarkable piece of work by little Thomas 
Wolf, only five years of age, a little boy who lost his left hand when 
but two years old. Thomas attends School No. 4, Elmira, N. Y. How 
he ever cut so good a bird without two hands to help him, one can hardly 
imagine. 

THE RETURNING FLOWERS 

Plate III shows three pages from a booklet called Spring Flowers, 
made by Margaret Edgett, of Baltimore, Md. These pages show unusual 
thought and skill for a six-year-old. 


SPRING FOLKLORE 


In some schools certain portions of the Hiawatha story recur in the 
spring. These may be illustrated effectively by means of paper cutting 
as shown in Plate IV, where four pages of an unusually good booklet for 
second grade are reproduced. These are the work of Lloyd Weed, eight 
years old, Claremont, N. H. They show not only excellent paper cutting 
but good arrangement. 

THE CIRCUS 


While the country children are interested in the wild life reappearing 
this month, the city children begin to hear news of the return of the circus. 
The circus furnishes endless material for illustrative work involving 
memory drawing of animals. The children enjoy the circus so much that 
the impressions made by it are unusually vivid, and the memory draw- 
ings are correspondingly good. Not often, however, does a pupil produce 
such a decorative arrangement and so effective a rendering of the circus 
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Plate III. An example of good first year work 
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Plate IV. Pages from a Hiawatha booklet by a second grade pupil 
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Plate V. The circus procession. Drawing by a second grade pupil 


parade as that reproduced in Plate V, a charcoal drawing by Alfred Miller, 
seven years old, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


NURSERY RHYMES 


As many of these contain references to friendly beasts, they are 
good subjects for illustrative work in the lower grades. The two plates 
given on pages 687 and 688 show how high the average of such work may 
be under a good teacher. These are cuttings by the third grade children 
in the Carey School, Newport, R. I., made under the direction of Miss 
Edith A. Barber, Supervisor of Drawing. 

The paper-cutting by children will be greatly improved if they can , 
see occasionally some really good paper-cutting done by the teacher or 
supervisor of drawing or some other person skilful with the scissors. 
Plate VIII gives some lively little figures, the originals less than two 
inches high, cut from colored paper by Miss Ellen Hamlin Butler, of Ban- 
gor, Maine. Miss Butler cuts these little figures for the fun of it, to illus- 
trate verses she writes for children. 
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Plate VI. Class work in paper cutting. The House that Jack Built 
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Plate VII. Work of third grade children, Newport, R. I. 
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Plate VIII. 
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SPRING SYMBOLS 


By the time children reach the fourth grade they are able to think 
about good proportion and balanced arrangement within proper margin 
lines. Plate IX suggests several souvenirs appropriate to the season, made 
by cutting colored paper. The central one is a cutting by Miss Bess B. 
Cleaveland, celebrating the return of the birds. The other illustrations 
in this plate are Easter symbols, the result of the successful teaching of 
Miss Annie Smith, Supervisor of Drawing, Urbana, Ohio. 





Plate IX. Examples of fourth grade paper cutting, good in contour, proportion 
and spacing 


EASTER SYMBOLS 


In the public schools the celebration of Easter as a religious festi- 
val should not be unduly emphasized. The universal significance of Easter, 
the significance which attached to the festival long before it was Chris- 
tian, must be the motive, especially in schools of cosmopolitan character. 
The Easter souvenirs made in the public schools should not be narrowly 
religious. The four given on Plate X, made by pupils under the direction 
of Miss Bessie A. Parker, Supervisor of Drawing, West Springfield, Mass., 
lean perhaps dangerously toward the denominational, but as examples 
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Plate X. Four Easter post-cards from West Springfield, Mass 
of Easter postcards by grammar grade children, they reflect credit upon 


all concerned. They were drawn upon marbled water-color paper, sugges- 
tive of the tomb slab, quite appropriate as a background for the joyous 
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Plate XI. The beginnings of three chapters in animal booklets, by sixth grade 
children 
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Easter message. Miss Parker 


writes that the motto of her UTTLE ANIMS 


children in doing this work was 


taken from Longfellow: “The FOR UT TLE 


talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well 
and doing well whatever you do 
without a thought of fame.” 





Plate 


plaint (by 














gray paper and pasted on to hide the fasteners. 





FRIENDLY BEASTS 


of three chapters from a booklet (whose 
cover is shown in Plate XIII), made 
up of selections from individual book- 
lets by children in the sixth grade of 
the Fitchburg Normal Practice School 
under the direction of Miss Annette J. 
Warner. The subjects of the stories in 
the booklets were as follows: Saved 
by a Dog, The Rescue of Faith, A Brave 
Dog, Cruelty to Birds, Mr. Frog’s Com- 


Lesson, Kate (by Edna Wellington), and 
Joe, the Cavalry Horse (by Albert Culley). 
Plate XII The original books were written on un- 

ruled paper, pages 7 x 8%, with extra 

fly leaves, and bound with brass fasteners. 
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Wellington Gow), A _ Girl’s , 


The covers were made of 
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Plate XIV. Brush drawings by a Japanese artist, such as are found in Japanese 
drawing books for children, and two interpretations of the lily in stencil 


THE SPRING GROWTHS 


Thoughtful studies of twigs with sprouting leaves drawn with the 
brush and ink, as shown in Figure XII, or in pencil, or, with the older and 
more advanced pupils, in pen and ink, will yield good discipline at this 





Plate XV. Two brush drawings, an Easter lily and a narcissus, from Japanese 
drawing books imported by Bunkio Matsuki 
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season of the year. The brush drawing here reproduced was made by 
Lula E. Mills, West Berlin, Mass. 

Plates XIV and XV, containing drawings taken from Japanese draw- 
ing books and stencils imported by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki of Boston, show 
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Plate XVI. Water color drawings of moths and a butterfly by grammar grade 
children 


one kind of illustrative material which will help children to produce good 
work in drawing from the spring flowers, and in utilizing them in Easter 
souvenirs. 
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BUTTERFLIES 


The study of moth and butterfly 
forms, from mounted specimens or from 
specimens hatched in the schoolroom for 
Easter from cocoons gathered last fall, is 
always enjoyed by upper grammar grade 
children because these insects are so beau- 





tiful both in form and color. Plate XVI , 
contains three excellent water-color draw- Plate XVII 
ings from such objects. The moth 


at the left is by Joseph E. Dorie, Marquette, Mich.; the black but 
terfly by Anna Linington, Langhorne, Pa.; the other moth is by George 
Lukens of Eden, Pa. All these were prize drawings in last year’s contests. 





Plate XVIII. Butterfly transparency candls-shade by an eighth grade pupil 
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PYate XIX. A paper rabbit in one piece, by Henry T. Bailey 
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EASTER GIFTS 


Among the many applications of butterflies as a symbol of Easter 
which came to The School Arts Book last spring were those reproduced 
in Plates XVII and XVIII. Plate XVII shows a very lifelike butter- 
fly made by a pupil in Webster, Mass., under the direction of Miss Delia 
St. John. The butterfly is cut from paper, colored on both the upper and 
under side of the wings, and mounted upon a heart-shaped card as if 
he had just alighted there, bringing Easter greetings to a friend. 

The other application, Plate XVIII, is a lamp shade, made by Martha 
Mollison, of an eighth grade, Portland, Me. The form of the butterfly is 
cut in stencil silhouette from two pieces of stiff paper. A piece of trans- 
parent paper is inserted be- 
tween these and colored in 
imitation of the butterfly. 
The three pieces are then 
passe-partouted together and 
furnished with a wire sup- 
port, in this particular case 
made from hairpins. 


A PAPER RABBIT 


This odd little souvenir 
of the season may be easily 
constructed from a_ single 
piece of paper and brought 
into shape without paste by 
following the suggestions 
given in Plate XIX. 


ARBOR DAY BOOKLETS 


Every year Arbor Day re- 
ceives more enthusiastic cele- 
bration at the hands of public 
school children thruout the 
country. In preparation for 
it, teachers should be fur- 
nished with material from 





Plate XX. A cover design for an Arbor 
their state headquarters or Day publication 
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elsewhere. Most helpful pamphlets are now published by the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Providence, R. I., by the State For- 
ester of Massachusetts, and by the New York State Educational De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y., copies of which could no doubt be secured at 
slight expense. A good form of Arbor Day booklet deals with the most 
beautiful and famous trees which the children can easily visit and study. 





Plate XXI. A pencil drawing of the gray thrush, or cat-bird, by Miss Bess B 
Cleaveland 


The children ought to know intimately these oldest inhabitants of the 
region. Drawings and photographs of these trees will furnish material 
for illustrating essays about them, and these essays may be brought to- 
gether in a pamphlet made by each pupil, or in a volume of selected 
essays, edited by the teacher. Plate XX gives a suggestive cover de- 
sign for such a pamphlet. The decorative picture upon this cover was 
made by Henry Theed, a seventh grade boy in Collinwood, Ohio. 


BIRD PORTRAITS 


In the upper grades where mounted specimens are available a careful 
study of bird forms is both instructive and entertaining. The birds may 
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be considered from the point of view of the bird-lover who wishes to rec- 
ognize them in the open at sight. In this case emphasis will be placed upon 
general shape and color markings. Or they may be studied from the point 
of view of the lover of beauty. In this case the emphasis will be placed 
upon the fine proportions, exquisite curves, and harmoniously related tex- 
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Plate XXII Drawings of birds in color from mounted specimens, by grammar 
grade pupils 


tures and the drawings will be made in pencil, like that shown in Figure 
XXI, a drawing by Miss Bess B. Cleaveland, Washington C. H., Ohio 

These bird portraits may be made of full-page plates of original 
booklets by the pupils. Such a booklet, a very beautiful one, came re- 
cently from Miss A. C. Field, Supervisor of Drawing, Warwick, R. I. 
It contains a full-page illustration in color, giving the portrait of a bird 
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especially associated with each month in the year, accompanied by an 
appropriate quotation. The book, bound in boards and cloth, was the 
codperative work of pupils, Grade VI and VII, of the Pontiac School. 

Plate XXII shows the work of upper grammar grade children. The 
duck is by Raymond St. George, VIII, Peabody, Mass., the rail by Irene 
Wood, VIII, Peabody, Mass.; the flicker is by Bertha Haskell, of Concord, 
N. H., the owl by Harley Bragg, Augusta, Me., and the sand-piper by 
Ralph Wilder, Marlboro, Mass. 


REPRESENTATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL * 
ELEMENTARY LIGHT AND SHADE 


The approach to light and shade drawing cannot be made too clear 
and simple for most pupils. In the majority of cases it is well to review 
very thoroly with beginning high-school drawing classes the rudiments 
of light and shade, assuming that their work in this kind of drawing has 
not been pursued very thoroly or very far in the grammar grades. 

The teacher should decide before the start of a lesson a few things very 
definitely. Among these should be: 

The choice of simple, plain common objects of rectangular and cylin- 
drical types, of white or other uniform tone. It is better in earliest lessons 
to use unglazed objects. 

The use of type solids will be found of value in the first two or 
three lessons owing to their clear demonstration of basic principles. They 
should not be forced on the classes to the point of lack of interest. Early 
use, therefore, should be made of plain surfaced common objects. (Plate 
XXIII.) 

The teacher should make before the class a large drawing of an object 
or group, similar to that which the class is to draw, using the same ma- 
terials and methods as is required of them. Do not slight this drawing. 
Excite emulation and rivalry among the pupils by the excellence of your 
work. 

Put your groups where they can get good lighting. You can’t. teach 
light and shade to beginners with any but a single, direct side light which 
defines light and shade sides and cast shadow. Teachers laboring under re- 
bellious conditions must use unusual patience and ingenuity to overcome 
them. 


* Copyright reserved by Harold Haven Brown. 
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The use of black crayon, such as Dixon’s or any other not too waxy 
or smudgy, kept to a medium point, is excellent on charcoal paper, with- 
out rubbing down. Have pupils make all drawings large. Have all prob- 
lems for some time such that they can be finished in one sitting. 

It is well to get the first plotting of proportion and form of the 
object with a medium lead pencil, which easily permits of erasure. When 
correct erase until very faint and go over lightly with crayon. Study 


> 





Plate XXIII. Charcoal drawings, elementary light-and-shade, flat surfaces, curved 
surfaces 


carefully the area and form of the shade side and cast shadow and put 

them in their correct value with the crayon, without rubbing of stump 

or finger. In early studies avoid background, foreground or other tones 

except the shade side and cast shadow. The unshaded parts may be 
defined by lightly accented outlines. 

Drawings of a more advanced grade of difficulty should show shad- 

ing in approximate values of all parts, with background and foreground. 

These values may be limited to five: white, black, middle, light, and 
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Plate XXIV. Examples of shape, measure, and tone-rhythms in plant life. Pen 
drawings by Harold Haven Brown 
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dark. Many students will be assisted by the use of a strip of white 
paper along whose edge have been applied the values just named. By 
holding up this paper and comparing with half-closed eyes these values 
with the parts of the group definite decision as to the necessary tones 
can be made. Tones should be kept as flat as possible, avoiding all 
slight variations of modeling. The object of all this study should be the 
true rendition of facts and not the exhibition of tricky or brilliant 
technique. 


NATURE DRAWING 


The advancing spring will furnish this month more material for 
careful study of bud and leaf forms bursting from their sheaths. The 
suggestion is here repeated from last year’s outline that careful studies 
be made from day to day from the same growing branch. By exhibiting 
a row of the best of these in the order of their making a most interest- 
ing record of the development of the opening leaf buds will be had. 

No nature drawing should be pursued without repeated reference 
to the decorative value and possibilities of the object studied. Apprecia- 
tion of a principle is more firmly fixed if it is grasped when the mind 
is open in allied channels and sees the relationship of ideas. 

Nature drawings may be executed along the lines suggested in the 
paragraphs on elementary design and made to definitely serve a decorative 
end. 

Teachers who have access to the Arbor Day Annual of 1909, published 
by the New York State Education Department at Albany, will find a 
fascinating series of nineteen photographs recording the daily develop- 
ment of an opening horse chestnut bud. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 


A plate was given last month showing rhythm of measure and 
direction in abstract forms with the possible resulting ornament. It is 
suggested that this principle of rhythm be further considered with the 
use of natural forms, now. The accompanying plate (XXIV) shows five 
clear examples in the plant world of beautiful gradations of shape, size 
and color. Innumerable examples lie at every side. To open a young 
person’s eyes to the possibilities of delight from such plentiful sources 
of beauty when there was mental blindness before is worth — how much? 

Have as many careful analyses of such rhythms made as possi- 
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ble. Have them simplified and conventionalized, and all well arranged 
and mounted. 
PRACTICAL DESIGN 
Using the ideas and material produced in the Nature Drawing and 
the Principles of Design, it is suggested that a head or tail piece be origi- 
nated, based on a plant motive and employing in its arrangement the 
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rhythms noted in another paragraph; such, for example, as that on page 
682. 


Careful rendering of flower or leaf characteristics with due subordi- 
nation, however, to the decorative needs of the design, and a proper hand- 
ling of a medium appropriate for a head or tail piece will be found suf- 
ficiently taxing for most high school students. There is, in fact, no 
limit from the side either of simplicity or complexity to the kind of de- 
signs that may be turned out. 


x. Zz. B. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Fiem assembled drawings of small and simple machines, the pupil 
should make freehand working sketches of each detail involved in such 
drawings. The plates reproduced in Plate XXV represent the kind of 
drawings given the pupil, and the freehand sketch made by the pupil on 
cross-section paper ruled in eighths is reproduced in Figure 1. The per- 
spective sketch of the detail, made without a model to work from, adds 
much to the drawing and insures that the pupil has a definite, clear con- 
ception of the detail as represented in the working drawing. The plates 
are taken from “A Brief Course in Machine Drawing,” published by The 
Taylor-Holden Company. F. E. M. 























THE WORKSHOP 
PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


OLLOWING the bird-house and greenhouse of last month, a great va- 
riety of buildings can be made. It is especially desirable that the 
children attempt to imitate some particular building whose proportions they 
can study. With the smaller children, paper work may follow building 
with kindergarten gifts or other blocks, and can be used in connection 
with the sand table to interpret the life of the community or of othe 














times and lands. It may, too, make more real the stories that children 
delight in and love to illustrate. 

With blocks in the sand table, one first grade represented the mill 
to which the Little Red Hen carried her corn to be ground —then sub- 
stituted a paper mill for the one made of blocks. A second grade showed 
the village of the Pilgrims, the best of the class work being selected for 
a place on the sand table. A fourth, under the direction of the art super- 
visor, worked out a very clever Swiss chalet, faithfully colored and with 
stones on the roof. 

The two models shown this month were chosen to suggest treat- 
ment of windows and chimneys and of roofs pasted on. Each was made 
from one sheet of quarter-inch squared paper, but it would be better 
for the children to use three sheets of half-inch. 
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TURBINE WATER WHEEL 
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The house having the outside chimney will be seen to be adapted 
from the bird-house of last month. Paraffin paper was pasted over the 
inside of the “windows” after the “blinds” were cut, but before the 
house was folded. As only the outside form of a house is shown by 
these models, the chimney of the other house does not need to extend 
to the bottom. ; 

Probably the third grade is early enough for children to attempt 
chimneys and roofs pasted on with laps. The smaller children could 
fasten on the roofs with make-believe chimneys as in the bird-house 
For a large house, two such chimneys could be made on each side, care 
being taken to have them come between the windows. 

If the windows are left “open” the children will like to color a 
“rug” for the floor that can be seen from outside. If the house is to 
be painted, it would better be done before it is folded. 

For the most successful work with squared paper, a ruler should 
be placed on the paper as it lies on the desk with its edge on the place 
where a fold is to be made, and the paper brought up against the edge 
of the ruler with a paper cutter or similar tool. Then the ruler taken 
away and the fold creased with the fingers. This will bring the lines on 
the inside of the model, which will be an advantage in pasting on an over- 
hanging roof, the lines making it easy to get the roof on straight. In 
pasting small models, blocks help to get edges and corners true, and 
an orangewood stick, wedge-shaped at the end, will hold places that 
cannot be reached by the fingers. 


ANNA J. LAMPHIER 
State Normal School 
North Adams, Massachusetts 


TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


HE rushing brooks of April and May always invite experiment. What 
T course will a stick thrown into the water take and what effect 
will an obstruction placed here have? So great is the attraction of dam 
building that even the city gutter does not escape, and many a stream 
in the country turns toy water-wheels. 

In the mills the turbine wheel, in its various forms, because of its 
compactness and efficiency, has superseded all other kinds, except the 
impact wheel which is used where the volume of water is small and the 
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fall great. The drawing given is for the larger wheel shown in the picture. 
This is what is known as a Joval turbine. The size may be varied to suit 
the material at hand, the amount of water and the fall that may be ob- 
tained. 

Construction: First secure the can for the penstock, and a cover 
a little larger than the bottom of the can, for the runner. Lay out the 
blades on the bottom of the can and on the inside of the cover, as shown 
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in the lower part of the drawing; place the tin on the end of a piece of 
hard wood and with a narrow cold chisel cut as indicated; bend the flaps 
so formed,— A in the drawing,— back to form guides in the can and the 
blades of the runner in the can. The shaft is %” dowel-rod, and a large 
spool will answer for the support to which the runner is nailed. The 
pivot in the center of the lower end of the shaft may be made of a screw 
or nail filed to a round point, and the step in which it rests, of a small 
piece of brass or hoop iron, with a dent in it. 

In making the wooden parts it is not necessary to plane all the faces, 
if the joints are tight and the workmanship neat. Cut the hole for the 
can in the bottom of the flume slightly tapering and drive the can into 
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place. The end of the flume is nailed to the sides in place of between 
them as in box construction, to avoid the opening of the joints if the wood 
swells. 

The supports are slotted at the top and held to the flume by four 
1%” No. 10 screws, with washers under the heads, thus providing means 
for the accurate adjustment of the runner. The gate should fit loosely 
and the upper end of the flume may be covered with coarse wire netting 
to keep out sticks and leaves. 

Assembly: Fasten the shaft into the block at the bottom and the 
pivot into the end of the shaft and nail the runner to the top of the 
block. Drive the can into the hole in the flume bottom and fasten with 
tacks; nail the gate cleats in place and the sides to the bottom and the 
end to the sides and the bottom; nail the supports to the wheel base and 
the step in the exact center of the base; nail the upper bearing for the 
shaft across the flume and adjust the runner as close as possible to the 
can. 

Operation: Build the upper end of the flume into the dam, or a 
raceway running from the dam, and provide a firm foundation for the 
lower end. If possible the dam should be a little higher than the flume, 
so that the flume may be full of water when the wheel is running. A 
spool or pulley may be added to the upper end of the shaft, or a hori- 
zontal shaft may be turned by friction wheels —the ends of spools will 
answer, or the large gear and one of the small gears of an egg-beater 
may be used. For speed use the large gear on the vertical shaft and the 
small gear on the horizontal, and the reverse for greater power and less 
speed. If gearing is used, lengthen the cross piece which forms the upper 
bearing for the vertical shaft and screw it to the tops of the supports, 
instead of to the flume, and fasten the bearings for the horizontal shaft 
to it. 

The small wheel shown in the picture is simpler but less efficient; 
the bottom of the can is cut like the other but with a less number of 
blades. These are bent down. The %” dowel rod which forms the shaft 
runs thru a small block which is held half way down in the can; by 
tacks driven thru the sides. The flume is made of three lathes. The can 
and shaft revolve together. 


FRANK P. LANE 
Hill Institute 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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FURNITURE CONSTRUCTED OF BOARDS 


ANY small articles of furniture can be made of wide boards without 
M paneling or framing in any way.* Furniture of this type is com- 
paratively easy to construct and is very satisfactory when carefully de- 
signed and well made. Furniture of the type referred to calls for the 
joining of boards at right angles, but the joint does not occur at the ends. 
Four type forms are shown in the plate. The direction of the grain. The 
tendency of boards to expand and contract in width renders necessary 
the placing of the grain of the boards so they do not cross each other 
but are continuous. This will prevent the boards from cracking. It was 
one of the considerations referred to in box making. The jointing. The 
tendency of boards to warp must be overcome by so joining them that 
they will mutually hold each other flat. The following three joints are 
well adapted for this purpose. 

1. Housed joint.—The groove of this joint may be cut entirely 
across the piece. This makes the joint visible and does not give as fin- 
ished an appearance as does the form of joint in which the groove does 
not extend entirely across the board. The joint shown in Figure 6 is pref- 
erable in cases where the article is intended to stand against the wall 
and that shown in Figure 7 in cases where all sides of the model are 
exposed to view. 

2. The dowel joint. This is shown in Figure 8. 

3. The thru mortise and tenon joint. A wide mortise cut across 
the grain weakens the piece in which it is cut. Such a mortise is shown 
in Figure 9. There are two ways of obviating this fault of construction. 
The first method is to haunch the tenon as in Figure 10. This reduces 
the width of the mortise. The remainder of the shelf is supported by 
housing the haunch of the tenon. The second method is to employ a double 
tenon. On very wide boards even a double tenon should be haunched. 

The stiffening of the joints. This style of furniture more than any 
other requires stiffening or bracing to withstand the racking strain to 
which it is subjected. This is accomplished in one of three ways. 

1. By blocking. Small blocks of wood are glued and sometimes 
both glued and screwed into the corners. Several short blocks are pref- 
erable to one long strip because the grain of the block crosses that of the 
piece to which it is glued. Blocks of the kind just described and shown 

* Box Furniture, by Louise Brigham, and Problems in Furniture Making, 
by Fred D. Crawshaw, give many designs. 
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in Figure 13 are used only on interior angles where they are not visible. 
Blocks used on exterior angles must be carefully finished and shaped so as 
to form part of the decoration of the model, as in Figures 14 and 15. 

2. By bracing. Braces are strips of wood so placed as to help with- 
stand the racking strain. Three are shown in Figures 16 and 17 at A, B 
and C. The brace at C is placed beneath the shelf and is invisible. The 
other two are visible and must be treated as part of the decoration. 

3. If thru mortise joints are used the tenon may be pinned by long 
wedges. This will help to stiffen the joint. 

In planning models of this type the proportions must be carefully 
thought out. The objects are so varied in character that rules for this 
are difficult to formulate. Two general suggestions are offered: 

1. Objects that are to stand should be planned wide enough at 
the base to give a feeling of stability. The taller the object the wider 
it should be. 

2. On the other hand, objects that are to hang on the wall should 
be made as narrow as is consistent with use, to avoid the appearance 
of being too heavy. In both cases the length and height determine the 
width. In the former width of base is desirable and in the latter exces- 
sive width is to be avoided. The minor details such as spacing of shelves, 
the amount of overhang and the size of braces are matters which require 
considerable judgment, but no rules can be given. A new element of design 
enters into the planning of these articles, that is the modification of the 
outline or the shaping of the backs and ends. The purpose of the modifi- 
cation is to relieve the otherwise severe character of the models. Owing 
to the nature of the material and the character of construction these modi- 
fications must be kept very simple. The following suggestions are offered: 

1. Do not plan deep cuts. This removes an unnecessary amount 
of wood and gives a sense of weakness. 

2. Do not have too great contrast between width of top and bottom 
of a tapered piece. The taper should not be greater than one in eighteen. 

3. Do not make concave cuts on end grain. The one exception to 
this rule is at the bottom of objects that stand. This is done so that 
they will stand steady on an uneven surface. 

4. Make the character of the modifications consistent. Do not 
modify one part of the same model with angular cuts and another with 
curved cuts. 

A. H. GARRITT 


School of Pedagogy 
715 New York University 
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HIS school was established in the old whaling capital of 

the world by the will of William W. Swain, who died 
in 1858. Opened in 1882 to ‘‘ all whose good character 
and condition entitle them to share in its benefits,’’ it 
now numbers in its day and evening classes some two hun- 
dred students. 
Director, 


Mr. MAURICE I. FLAGG 
































Courses are offered in the Theory of Design, in Life Drawing, in Still Life 
Painting, in Modeling, Wood Carving, Metal Work, Leather Work, and Stencil- 
ing. A lecture course brings to the school every year the best available speakers 
on Art Educational topics. At the recent annual exhibition the sales of students’ 
work netted more than three hundred dollars. 
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Examples of pupils’ work in wood carving and in leather tooling 
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Examples of pupils’ work in jewelry and other forms of metalry 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS earth is an angel! A living organism; 
one of the many sons of God, it swims with- 
out fins, flies without wings, is bound to all 
other worlds by a mysterious tie, and, re- 
sponding to the slightest attraction, forms 
with them one harmonious peaceful fellow- 
ship.* If this be so, its life-blood cir- 
culates. When Urania’s great heart relaxes and expands, 
the currents set inward; when it contracts, forth rush the hot 
tides to the outmost capillaries, the topmost twigs of the moun- 
tain trees. Her heart’s irresistible diastole is Fall; its mighty 
systole is Spring. 

While Theology and Science are getting at the truth of 
all this, Art, untroubled, can observe the coming back of color 
into the ashen face of Nature, can watch the bright tears slip 
from beneath her long-cold lids, catch the first radiance of her 
opening eyes, and welcome, glad-hearted, the pleasures of re- 
surgent life. 

Do you, fellow-teacher, do you know Our Lady of the 
Rain? If not, let me introduce you. Bliss Carman made her 
known to me. Read that living spring poem of his, and ask 
once more — 




















“Who came when we were sleeping 
And wrought this deathless lure, 
This vivid vernal wonder, 
Improbable and sure?” 


If we cannot answer this riddle either, we can at least rejoice 
with the returning birds, and aspire with the mounting sap. 
We can love the Spring, and arise and make 


“Some brave unpromised venture 
For her immortal sake,” 


* The Living Word. By Elwood Worcester. Chapter IX. 
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in our school work, if nowhere else, at this thrilling season, 


“When all the world goes love-mad 
For beauty as of old.” 

@ The beauty of the re-awatkening life is the April quest; 
beauty in the huddles of buds on the gray twigs, in the quiet 
fountains of green from the brown earth, in the living songs 
that lodge in roadside thickets, in matter-of-fact man himself, 
going forth to plow and harrow, plant and sow once more. 
Strange as it may seem, in drawing all these things, the last 
would better be first. The youngest children will do best with 
the largest subject; the oldest will find all they can manage 
in a single spray of buds. Whatever the grade, let the em- 
phasis be placed on close observation and faithful record. 

And let us not forget the “ bright pupils.” In every school 
there is an Aubery Leigh. 

“For never did a bit of shell or weed come up from the sea 
but he was a-lookin’ at it as if God had throwed it to him for 
particular notice. And when a man takes to obsarvin’ com- 
mon things as if they were special birthday presents from the 
Almighty, ye may be pretty sure there’s somethin’ out of the 
ordinary in him,” as Marie Corelli says. 

Keep these bright ones busy. Feed them! Show them 
William Hamilton Gibson’s “Sharp Eyes”; put the spring 
poetry in their way; give them the tougher problems to work 
out. Demand their best. The teacher will get the best who 
can lead. Miss Charlotte Reed once said, “I have often thought 
the Pied Piper and his power over children easily explainable: 
he could draw rats!” 


@. Enrich the work of the month with the April symbolism. 
The celestial sign is Taurus, the friendly beast, none other than 
high Zeus himself, who carried the charming Europa from 
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Phoenicia to Crete, and thus brought Spring to the western 
world. Three forms of the symbol are here given: the first 
from a previous cover of The School Arts Book, the second by 
a modern German artist, the third adapted from a drawing by 
Albert Durer. Durer has represented Taurus as the ancients 
often did, head and shoulders only, the rest of the body be- 

















Three different interpretations of the zodiacal sign, Taurus, the sign for April 


ing obscured, supposedly by the waters of the sea thru which 
he passed. 

The name April may have come from the Latin aperio, “I 
open,” as marking the time when buds expand to leaves and 
flowers; but it may have been derived indirectly from Aphrodite, 
via Aphrilis and Aprilis, in which case the month is sacred 
to Venus, who comes to us from the southern sea, with her flock 
of doves, symbols of all the gentle feathered tribes. Among 
the old Anglo-Saxons April was known as the Ostermonath, from 
which we get our word, Easter, in honor of Ostara, the per- 
sonification of the east, the morning, the spring. 

Among the Easter symbols might well be included the pea- 
cock, used as a tailpiece on page 728. In pagan times the pea- 
cock was the symbol of the apotheosis of an empress. The 
early Christians, accustomed to this interpretation, adopted 
it as a general emblem of the mortal existence exchanged for 
the immortal. Only in modern times has the peacock been 
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used as the emblem of worldly pride.* Splendid decorative 
interpretations of this queenly bird are to be found in Mr. 
Batchelder’s “ Design in Theory and Practice,” pages 247 to 
258. 

The cover stamp of this number, as well as the tailpiece 
referred to, is from this book, in each case a design by Mr. 
Batchelder. 

The birth stone for April is the diamond, symbol of purity 
and innocence, verily a rain-drop or a drop of dew in solid 
form. Ruskin selected as the color for the month, Heath, as 
he called it, a red-purple, in its purest form the color of the 
rhodora, the perfect complementary of Primrose, a green-yel- 
low, the color of the earliest opening leaves. Miss Weston’s 
symbolic baby, on page 668, has his cap on, ready to be taken 
out into the open. But in April one is never safe without an 
umbrella, and therefore the drawing by Robert Gercke, on 
page 628, is a fitting symbol for the month of showers. 


q@_ In the Easter and Arbor Day tokens, let us guide the chil- 
dren away from the painted pictorial silhouettes of rabbits, 
chickens, flowers, and trees that open and reveal text within. 
“Ornament construction,” said Owen Jones, “do not construct 
ornament.” One of the most pleasing Easter tokens submitted 
in last year’s contest was a little booklet (name not given), 
made from a single sheet of drawing paper folded and cut as 
indicated in the illustration on page 726. Here is an eight- 
paged booklet: page 1 the cover; 2, with margin lines only; 
3, with “The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
And Easter flowers are blooming gay” 

neatly printed in violet; 4, Easter salutation; 5, the Easter 
flower; 6, blank, and 7, blank, because held together at the top; 


* Condensed from Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 
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8, with margin line only, the back cover. The margin lines 


were drawn in green, symbol of life. 


of a “saner” Easter! 


Such a token is the sign 


A good Arbor Day token is shown as a tailpiece on page 


a 
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A miniature booklet made from a single sheet of 
paper and cut to make six pages available 


727. This is a paper cut- 
ting by Miss Bess Cleave- 
land, well proportioned 
and well placed within its 
rectangle. Such a sil- 
houette cut from white 
paper and pasted on a 
green card, with an ap- 
propriate quotation be- 
low, presents possibilities 
in the direction of taste- 
ful elementary art-craft. 


@. The Supplement gives 
the tenth instalment of 
the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts Course in 
Elementary Design, un- 
der Miss Child. Four 
more plates will appear 
in the May number, and 
the final four in the June 
number. 


@. The drawings by Miss Florence Pretz, pages 720 and 721, 
continue her series illustrating the Chicago Language Course 
for the primary grade. One cannot be disappointed when a 
rainbow ends as this one does. What a wondrous deep valley 
this, into which it falls! What a glitter of gold! 
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@. May is the month of Mass Meetings. This year the West- 
ern Drawing and Manual Training Association meets at Spring- 
field, Illinois, May 2-5; the Eastern Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association at Philadelphia, May 11-13; 
the American Federation of Arts, at Washington, May 16-18. 














HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


BOOKS DEALING WITH LIVING THINGS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO CHILDREN IN THE EARLY SPRING 


Apgar’s Birds of the United States, Austin C. Apgar. American Book Company. 


Audubon Bird Charts, I and II. Prang Educational Company. Reviewed April, 
1905, p. 503. 


Bird Day: How to Prepare for it, Charles A. Babcock. Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Day Butterflies and Duskflyers of New England, The, Edward Knobel. Bradlee 
Whidden. 


Figure Drawing and Composition, Richard G. Hatton. Chapman & Hall, Ld., 
London. 


First Book of Birds, The, Olive Thorne Miller. Houghton, Miffiin & Company. 
Great Portraits, Philip Hale. Bates & Guild Company. December, 1910, p. 444. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, Frank M. Chapman. D. Appleton 
& Company. 


Handbook of Birds of the Western United States, Florence Merriam Bailey. Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Company. 


How to Know the Butterflies, John Henry Comstock and Anna Botsford Comstock. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


Human Figure, The, John H. Vanderpoel. The Inland Printer Company. January, 
1911, p. 555. 


Manual of North American Butterflies, A, Charles J. Maynard. DeWolfe, Fiske 
& Company. 

Nature Study and Life, Clifton F. Hodge, Ph. D. Ginn & Company. 

Night Moths of New England, The, Edward Knobel. Bradlee Whidden. 


Our Common Birds and How to Know Them, John B. Grant. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Our Domestic Animals; Their Habits, Intelligence, and Usefulness. Trans. from 
the French of Gos. De Voogt by Katharine P. Warmeley. Ginn & Company. 
January, 1908, p. 459. 


Portfolio of Bird Portraits, W. E. D. Scott. McClure, Phillips & Company. Feb- 
ruary, 1906, p. 456. 


Second Book of Birds, The, Olive Thorne Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Thirteen Good Animals. The Davis Press. January, 1909, p. 519. 












































CORRESPONDENCE 


? Urbana, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Bailey: 


In answer to your call for Easter suggestions I am sending you 
a few. 

For the primary children a chicken or a bunny, hectographed by the 
teacher and cut out and colored by the children, proves to be an inter- 
esting lesson always. The 
‘ sketch, A, will suggest how 

we make them. The paper 
} strip forming the ground 
may be of any desired 
length. By bending the flaps 
back at B and C, the chicken 
will stand alone. 

For a second grade the 
two-sided bunny sitting up 
with wide-open eyes is a 
fascinating problem. The 
sketch shows the right and 
left sides. The ears and 
paws need not be exact 
duplicates. When the heads 
are pasted together and the laps, D, and the tail turned up in position, he 
seems to be very much alive. 





Yours very truly, 





Annie Smith. 


One of the school arts is penmanship. Here is an interesting letter 
bearing upon the teaching of that subject. — Editor. 


Grass Valley, Cal. 
‘ My dear Mr. Bailey: 

In closing the term’s work, as I looked over my papers, I wondered 
if you would like as a remembrance from the far West a copy of our 
home-made diploma. Trusting that you will, I am sending one with our 
Best New Year Wishes. It is the work of George Y. S. Bow, a bright 
Chinese student, fifteen years of age. 

When a few years ago, the Grass Valley Board of Education decided 
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to introduce Drawing, they wanted to introduce Arm Movement in Writ- 

ing, but thought they could not afford to employ two additional teachers. 
They offered me the position of Supervisor of Drawing if I would . o 

agree to do all I could to encourage better writing, using the muscular 

system. I accepted the position and determined to devise some way of 

taking writing out of the study list and putting it in the play list. I 
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Sample of a second grade girl’s writing, September, 1908, and of the same girl’s 
writing a year and three months later, as the result of two arm-movement 
lessons a week 


arranged a game beginning in the first grade and continuing to the end 
of the writing course—close of seventh grade—when it ends with a . 
luncheon given by successful pupils to fifty of their friends. 

The luncheon is spread in the Drawing-Room, but is cooked at home 
by the children, from recipes which they have contributed. These recipes 
are used as copies in writing during the last three months, the entire set 
forming “Our School Cook Book.” 

The place-cards used at the luncheon, also the diplomas there pre- 
sented to successful writing pupils, are the volunteer work of High School 
students. 

Success in writing means improvement, as suggested by the enclosed 
sample. 

Football among High School students has no more enthusiastic cham- 
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pions than has our writing game in the grades, and to The School Arts 
Book we owe very much for inspiration and for each month’s timely sug- 


gestions. 


Best wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year. 


Dear Mr. Bailey: 


Very truly, 


Grace E. Everett. 


Hillsboro, Ohio. 


I am sending you under separate cover a drawing which I think 


will interest you, for it 
seems to me an unusually 
successful handling of a 
rather difficult subject. It 
was drawn by a pupil in 
the seventh grade. 

I told the children they 
might look around at their 
schoolmates and draw a 
picture of one of them as 
he or she sat at work. The 
results were quite surpris- 
ingly good, considering the 
fact that the children would 
change their positions fre- 
quently. The one I am 
sending I consider good 
enough to show the editor 
of one of my greatest helps 


in teaching, The School Arts Book. 





Sincerely yours, 


Jessie Zink, 


Instructor in Drawing. 














THE ARTS LIBRARY 
BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Human Anatomy for Art Students. By Sir Alfred Fripp and 
Ralph Thompson. 296 pp. 5x 7%. 34 plates, 131 figures 
and diagrams. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75 net. 


The authors assert the object of this book to be “to give the short- 
est description of human anatomy compatible with the interests of the 
artist and essential for his work, and to burden his mind as little as 
possible with names and technicalities.” The book approaches the sub- 
ject from the anatomist’s point of view. Taking the modern normal 
male and female body, as seen by the eye of the camera, as a basis, the 
analysis of the figure proceeds logically and without the slightest ref- 
erence to art. Here is a sample sentence taken at random: “In sleep 
the eyeball is rotated on a transverse axis upwards; the eyelids are 
slightly separated from each other, and only a small lower part of the 
cornea can be seen through the palpebral fissure.” While the terminology 
is scientific, the illustrations are “sun-clear,” and the information 
authoritative. This book, the second in “Lippincott’s New Art Library,” 
constitutes a final court of appeal for all questions relative to the super- 
ficial anatomy and those inferior elements which conspire to produce 
obvious modifications therein. An appendix on comparative anatomy 
compares the leg of man with that of the gorilla, lion, bear, dog, deer, 
elephant, and frog, and the arm of man with the fore leg of certain ani- 
mals. A folding chart, about 14 x 20 inches, accompanying the book 
presents clearly at one view eight diagrams showing all the bones and 
important muscles of the human body in situ, together with their names. 
This “Human Anatomy” and Vanderpoel’s “Human Figure” are com- 
plementaries. 


Modeling and Sculpture. By Albert Toft. 348 pp. 5 x 7%. 
36 plates, 81 figures in the text. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.75 net. 


This volume is the third in “Lippincott’s New Art Library.” The 
author is a successful sculptor, well trained, broadminded, sympathetic, 
and sensible, who writes to be understood. He touches helpfully every 
phase of modeling, casting, and stone carving; and interprets with un- 
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erring insight the fine qualities of about forty of the masterpieces of 
sculpture, ancient and modern. The point of view is that of the culti- 
vated Englishman, who can affirm without hesitation that the art of 
the sculptor “seems forever past in Italy”; who is candid enough to say, 
“There can be no question, however, that France has produced, dur- 
ing the last half-century, sculptors whose work shows exceptional 
originality and genius”; but who unblushingly affirms that “the Briton 
stands pre-eminent in conception and those qualities which go to make 
his labor [in sculpture] of lasting value.” Daniel Chester French and 
St. Gaudens do not exist. “One of the finest monuments ever erected 
... grand ... beautifully rich ... splendid... noble... big in the 
fullest sense ... magnificent” . . . is, of course, the monument to the 
Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s by Alfred Stevens. Mr. Toft’s philoso- 
phy is sound: “To become an idealist you must necessarily first be a 
realist.” His advice is sane: “He who takes up this art should devote 
the whole of his time to modeling and drawing and only those things 
which have a distinct relation to sculpture.” His estimate of his book 
is just and happily expressed: “A sign post that points the way to those 
who are determined to arrive, not a vehicle to carry the helpless to 
the goal.” The reproductions from the Author’s own beautiful work 
leave a regret that they are so few. Modeling and Sculpture is, un- 
doubtedly, the best single handbook in English in its field. 


What is Art? By John C. Van Dyke. 154 pp. 4% x 7. 
Frontispiece in half-tone. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 
net. 


This brilliant critic says, early in his first chapter, “Some even 
arrive at the violent conclusion that when brains are out, when the sub- 
ject is reduced to a veiled shadow, when there is a wrestle with form 
and color to say something about nothing, then and then only is the 
real article of art produced.” At the end of this first chapter, he comes 
to the less violent but practically identical conclusion that “Art is 
primarily a matter of doing, somewhat a matter of seeing and feeling, 
and perhaps not at all a matter of theme or thinking.” In spite of all 
this the aim of the book, stated clearly in the introduction, is to up- 
hold “art as an expression of life”; and, as succeeding chapters show, 
not themeless and thoughtless life either, but the strong rich purpose- 
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ful life of the American people. After escaping from his own snare in 
the first chapter, the author gives to the reader something really worth 
having. Dr. Van Dyke has a keen eye, a level head, a sure taste, and a 
forceful style; his hopes and fears for art in America are well grounded, 
his criticisms just and his suggestions wise. From the book as a whole 
the reader may gather a ringing answer to the question, What is Art? 


L’Art A L’Ecole. By M. Couyba and others. 144 pp. 5 x 8. 
70 illustrations. Bibliothéque Larousse, 17 Rue Montpar- 
nasse, Paris. 25 cents. 


The book is compiled by and for the French National Society of 
Art for Schools. To those familiar with French, this will prove to be 
a delightful volume. The chapters, all adequately illustrated, deal 
with such topics as The School House, School Furniture, Interior Decora- 
tion, Rewards of Merit, Text Books and Copy Books, Design and the 
Training of Taste, and Music as a School Art. All these elements should 
be beautiful and should codperate to promote in the children an immedi- 
ate and hearty response to beauty. Among the illustrations are repro- 
ductions of the work of French children, some of it of astonishing ex- 
cellence. 


Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools. By Charles C. Leeds. 
68 pp. 8x11. 27 full-page plates and 20 illustrations in 
the text. D. Van Nostrand Company. $1.25 net. 


The author, assistant to the Head of the School for Apprentices and 
Journeymen, Carnegie Technical Schools, believing that the use of models 
“tends to stunt or destroy a draftman’s creative faculties,” has pro- 
duced an attractive book having a twofold purpose: “To prepare high- 
school students to pass the examinations required for admission to 
technical schools, and to enable the high school graduate to earn his liv- 
ing as a tracer or detail draftsman.” The subject is handled by “one 
who has been there.” Non-essentials are eliminated, essentials simpli- 
fied and presented clearly. The plates are adequate, thoroly well drawn, 
whether freehand or mechanical, and comprehensive in their scope; the 
text is concise and orderly. This is a book that gets down to business. 
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Arts Crafts Lamps. By John D. Adams. 88 pp. 4% x 6%. 
52 illustrations and diagrams. Popular Mechanics Com- 
pany, Chicago. 25 cents. 


This little volume, one of the Popular Mechanics Handbooks, con- 
tains sixteen designs for electric lamps, presented in such a way that 
“any one with sufficient patience to avoid all hurry can, at home, at 
an almost negligible expenditure, produce a great variety of lamps,” 
from wood, cardboard, and colored paper. The designs could be easily 
adapted to metal and glass. The poorest design offered is, unfortu- 
nately, the first one (the chains should have been farther apart at the 
top and vertical), and the next poorest is the second one (the cross- 
like corner joint of the handle is always bad); but beyond these the 
designs are unusually good in proportion and in contour. Each is pre- 
sented by means of a working drawing, a description and a half-tone 
plate of the finished object. A person of experience and taste could 
easily make modifications of these forms in the direction of refinement 
and grace, and tone their colors to bring the results into harmony with 
any tasteful interior. 


New-World Speller (Grades I and II). By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and Lillian E. Rogers. 96 pp. 5% x 7%. Illustrated. 
World Book Company. 30 cents by mail. 


It’s a far cry from the New England Primer, the spelling book of 
the little Puritans, to this one, full of cute miniatures in black-and- 
white and one tone of color. The pictures are really decorations, all 
good examples of well balanced arrangement, and of appropriate and 
harmonious coloring. The name of the artist who is responsible for all 
this excellence, Ruth M. Hallock, deserves a place on the title-page. 
The pathway little feet must climb to correct English spelling is steep 
and crooked at best, but it need not be desolate. It is delightfully 
flower-strewn in the New-World Speller. 











AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE 
MARCH MAGAZINES 
ARTICLES 


A City Picture, Mr. Hassam’s Latest Painting of New York, Annie Nathan Meyer, 
Art and Progress, p. 137. 

A New Motive in Decoration, Miss Violet Oakley’s Paintings for a Private House, 
Harrison S. Morris, Century, p. 734. 

A Painter of Naples: Edoardo Dalbono, Adrian Margaux, International Studio, 
p. 39. 

Arts and Artists at Giverny, Mildred Giddings Burrage, World To-day, p. 344. 

A Swedish Sculptor; Carl J. Eldh, Georges Benoit-Levy, International Studio, p 25. 

Chicago Society of Etchers, The— Its First Exhibition, Maude I. G. Oliver, 
International Studio, p. III. 

Child Figures in Fountains, Helen Christine Bennett, Arts and Decoration, p. 174. 

Chinese Book, The, Harry Lyman Koopman, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 449. 

Chromatic Combinations, Eugene St. John, Painting Art (Feb.), p. 463. 

Collection and Use of Reference Material, Henry Turner Bailey, The Graphic Arts 
(Jan.), p. 30. 

Cover of a Magazine, The, Designs Suggested for Arts and Decoration by the 
Students of an Art School, Arts and Decoration, p. 162, 

Design in Magazine Make-up, W. A. Bradley, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 455. 

Dollars and Cents in Landscape Gardening, Loring Underwood, Suburban Life, 
p. 159. 

Earl Stetson Crawford: An Appreciation, A. Lenalie, International Studio, p. XV. 

English Decorative End-papers, George A. Stephen, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 433. 

Etched Brass or Copper Hatpins, Alice E. Woodman, Arts and Decoration, p. 164. 

French Upholstery of the Eighteenth Century, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, 
p. 103. 

Grandfather’s Clocks, The, N. Hudson Moore, Good Housekeeping, p. 365. 

Hall of Panels, The, in the House of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R. A., Rudolph 
de Cordova, Scribner, p. 299. 

Harmony of Colors, IX, Combination of Colors upon Different Colored Papers, 
J. F. Earhart, Inland Printer, p. 897. 

How America Made Rosa Bonheur, Lida Rose McCabe, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
p. 11. 

How They Do It in Deerfield, Mary Allen, Handicraft (Feb.), p. 406. 

Interior Decoration in California, Dorothy Biddle, Arts and Decoration, p. 153. 

Interior Pictures and Landscapes of F. H. S. Shepherd, T. Field, International 
Studio, p. 31. 

International Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at Buffalo, William D. MacColl, 
International Studio, p. XI. 

Japanese Ornamental Basket Work, Oliver Wheatley, International Studio, p. 42. 

John W. Alexander, Living American Painters, IV, Charles H. Caffin, Arts and 
Decoration, p. 147. 

Kinderkins, VI, An Indian Village of Paper and Straws, Adelia Beard, Good 
Housekeeping, p. 389. 

Metalwork with Inexpensive Equipment for the Grammar and High Schools, V, 
Arthur F. Payne, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 237. 
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Modern English Furniture, C. H. B. Quennell, House Beautiful, p. 114. 

Modern Pattern by Means of the Batik, Mira Burr Edson, Arts and Decoration, 
p. 170. 

Modern Roman Alphabet, The, Williams Welch, Inland Printer, p. 849. 

Monument to General Grant, in Washington, The, William Walton, Scribner, 
p. 381. 

National Society of Craftsmen, Arts and Decoration, p. 159. 

Notes Toward the Study of Types, I, The Power of the Serif; Evolution of Type 
Faces by Change of Serifs, Henry Lewis Bullen, The Graphic Arts (Jan.), 
p. 33. 

‘* Pastellists, The,’’ A. E. Gallatin, Art and Progress, p. 142. 

Pennsylvania Academy’s Exhibition, L. M., Art and Progress, p. 144. 

Pernicicus Illustration, Henry Turner Bailey, The Graphic Arts (Feb.), p. 121. 

Precious Stones: Their Manipulation and Application in the Arts (concluded 
from Jan.), George F. Kunz, Handicraft (Feb.), p. 387. 

Printing as an Educational Factor in the Public Schools, John A. Webster, B. S., 
The Graphic Arts (Jan.), p. 46. 

Relation Between and the Content in Manual Training and Engineering Shop 
Courses, Fred Duane Crawshaw, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 209. 

Report of the Secretary, National League of Handicraft Societies, Handicraft 
(Feb.), p. 393. 

Scientific Color in Practical Printing, XII, E. C. Andrews, Inland Printer, p. 877. 

Sculptor Weinman, The, and a Few Examples of His Work, Century, p. 705. 

Some Examples of Recent Work by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A. R. A., W. K. West, 
International Studio, p. 3. 

Stage Pictures, Clayton Hamilton, Art and Progress, p. 133. 

Stools with Woven Seats, Lina Eppendorff, Arts and Decoration, p. 165. 

Sun Dials, R. I. Geare, House Beautiful, p. 123. 

Twenty-one Years of Manual Training, I, James Parton Haney, Manual Training 
Magazine (Feb.), p. 218. 

Use of Flowers in Decoration, The, (A Course in China Decoration, IX), Jetta 
Ehlers, Keramic Studio, p. 230. 

Visiting Manual Training Schools in Europe, VIII, Strasburg, Charles A. Ben- 
nett, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 247. 

What Japanese Art Really Is, Wilmot R. Evans, Jr., Arts and Decoration, p. 156. 

Wood Block Printing, Alice E. Manning, Good Housekeeping, p. 382. 

Work of American Potters, III, The Story of Rookwood, Nicholas Hungerford, 
Arts and Decoration, p. 160. 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Alexander, John W., Arts and Decoration, frontispiece, pp. 147-149, 178. 
Artz, D. A. C., St. Nicholas, p. 452. 

Baer, W. J., Arts and Decoration, cover. 
Bailey, Vernon Howe, Century, pp. 718-731. 
Bayha, Edwin F., St. Nicholas, pp. 395, 396. 
Bedford, F. D., Printing Art (Feb.), p. 443. 
Belimbau, A., Good Housekeeping, cover. 
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ILLUSTRATORS ART-CRAFT INDEX 
Benda, W. T., Century, p. 708; McClure, pp. 578-585; Outlook, pp. 440-449. 

Benson, Frank W., Art and Progress, p. 145. 

Birch, Reginald, St. Nicholas, pp. 402, 40%, 432, 444, 445. j 
Booth, Hanson, American Magazine, pp. 595-599. 

Bradley, Will, The Graphic Arts (Feb.), p. 124. 
Brangwyn, Frank, A. R. A., International Studio, frontispiece, pp. 3-23. 

Bransom, Paul, Outlook, p. 436. | 
Brehm, George, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 13. 
Brock, H. M., Printing Art (Feb.), p. 441. Fr 
Broun-Morison, H. deA., International Studio, p. 59. . 
Bull, Allanson, St. Nicholas, p. 400. f 
Casey, Edward Pearce, Scribner, p. 381. 

Chapman, Charles S., Scribner, pp. 357-364. J 
Cherry, Kathryn E., Keramic Studio, pp. 231-247. 
Cole, Timothy, Century, p. 765. 

Covey, Arthur, American Magazine, cover. 
Cranach, Lucas, Century, pp. 647, 649. 

Crane, Walter, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 439, 441. 
Crawford, Earl Stetson, International Studio, pp. XV-XVIII. 
Crawford, Will, Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 1, 2, 30, 38, 46, 48. 
Dalbono, Edoardo, International Studio, pp. 39-42. 

Davis, Lucien, R. I., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 17. 

Day, Lewis F., Printing Art (Feb.), p. 439. 

Donaldson, Alice W., Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Duncan, Walter Jack, American Magazine, pp. 676-681. 

Dunn, H. T., McClure, pp. 514-521. 

Dunton, W. Herbert, Printing Art (Feb.), frontispiece. | 
Eldh, Carl J., International Studio, pp. 25-30. 

Emmet, Lydia Field, Art and Progress, frontispiece. 

Falls, DeWitt Clinton, St. Nicholas, p. 476. 

Fenn, Harry, Century, pp. 740-744. 

Fischer, Anton, McClure, p. 484. 

Fisher, Blanche V., St. Nicholas, pp. 456, 457. 

Fosmire, Cyrus, McClure, pp. 557-563. 

Foster, William Harnden, Scribner, pp. 280-287. 

Furstenberg, Paul W., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 33. 

Gallaway, W. H., Century, p. 799. 

Giles, Howard, Scribner, pp. 329-335. 

Grant, Ariel, Outlook, pp. 409-415. . 
Gruger, F. R., Century, p. 772. tS 
Hambidge, Jay, McClure, pp. 542-555. 

Hassam, Childe, Art and Progress, p. 139. 

Herford, Oliver, Century, p. 802. 

Jackson, John E., American Magazine, p. 657. 
Johnson, Eastman, St. Nicholas, p. 398. 

Johnson, William Martin, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 10. 
Jones, A. Garth, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 447. 
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Justice, Martin, St. Nicholas, p. 453. 

Keller, Arthur I., Century, pp. 670-678; Scribner, frontispiece. 

Knowles, Reginald L. Printing Art (Feb.), p. 437. 

Koopman, Augustus, Century, frontispiece. 

Lutz, E. G., St. Nicholas, pp. 401, 429. 

May, E. J., House Beautiful, cover. 

McConnell, Emlen, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 18. 

Millet, Suburban Life, p. 171. 

Molyneux, Major Edward, Scribner, p. 272. 

Musselman, M. E., Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 37, 42. 

Nolf, John T., Inland Printer, p. 856. 

Nyce, Helene, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 26. 

Oakley, Violet, Century, pp. 734-738. 

Ogden, H. A., St. Nicholas, frontispiece, pp. 404-409. 

O’Neill, Rose Cecil, American Magazine, pp. 612-617. 

Packer, H., McClure, p 535. 

Parrish, Maxfield, Century, p. 652. 

Perry, Raymond, St. Nicholas, p. 446. 

Pogany, Willy, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 436. 

Post, Charles J., Century, pp. 776-782. 

Poupelet, Jane, International Studio, p. 59. 

Preston, James, Good Housekeeping, pp. 289-294. 

Rackham, Arthur, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 441. 

Reiffel, Charles, The Graphic Arts (Jan.), frontispiece. 

Relyea, C. M., St. Nicholas, pp. 387-390, 437, 440. 

Reuterdahl, Henry, McClure, pp. 523, 535. 

Richards, F. T., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 31. 

Sarka, Charles, American Magazine, pp. 649-653. 

Scalbert, Suburban Life, p. 170. 

Schabelitz, R. F., American Magazine, pp. 582-590. 

Scott, Rae Flock, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 39. 

Scott, W. J., St. Nicholas, pp. 419, 421, 430, 431. 

Sharpless, James, Century, p. 660. 

Shaver, J. R., Century, p. 800. 

Sheldon, C. G., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 40. 

Shepherd, F. H. S., International Studio, pp. 31-38. 

Shinn, Everett, Art and Progress, p. 142. 

Shrady, Henry Merwin, Scribner, pp. 381-384. 

Smith, Jessie Willcox, The Graphic Arts (Jan.), p. 40; Printing Art 
p. 446. 

Stearns, Fred, House Beautiful, cover. 

Steele, Frederick Dorr, McClure, pp. 501-512. 

Stephens, Alice Barber, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 15. 

Sterner, Albert, Art and Progress, p. 143. 

Stokes, Maude, Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 35, 43. 

Stone, Marcus, St. Nicholas, p. 399. 

Storer, Florence E., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 14. 
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Taber, I. W., St. Nicholas, pp. 410, 411. 

Taber, W., Century, p. 704. 

Tittle, Walter, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 20. 
Trezise, F. J., Inland Printer, cover. 

Turbayne, A. A., Printing Art (Feb.), pp. 434, 437 
Underwood, O. T., Printing Art (Feb.), p. 458. 
Unger, Hella, International Studio, p. 63. 

Van Dyck, Anthony, Century, p. 765. 

Varian, George, St. Nicholas, pp. 423, 424. 
Wallick, Ekin, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 81. 
Weinman, Adolph Alexander, Century, pp. 705-707. 
Westermann, Anna Burnham, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 41. 
White, Gleeson, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 434. 
Williams, J. Scott, American Magazine, pp. 638-646. 
Wilson, F. Vaux, Good Housekeeping, frontispiece. 
Wyeth, N. C., Scribner, p. 288. 

Yorke, Selina, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 36. 

Zo, Henri A., Century, p. 669. 


COLOR PLATES 

Banks of the Ganges at Benares, The, Major Edward Molyneux, Scribner, p. 

Child and Tradition, The, Violet Oakley, Century, p. 736. 

Conversation, The, F. H. S. Shepherd, International Studio, p. 35. 

Cover Design, Suburban Life. 

Cover Design, A. Belimbau, Good Housekeeping. 

Cover Design, Arthur Covey, American Magazine. 

Cover Design, Schweinler, McClure. 

Cover Design, Fred Stearns, House Beautiful. 

Cover Design, F. J. Trezise, Inland Printer. 

Cow Puncher, The, W. Herbert Dunton, Printing Art (Feb.), frontispiece. 

Decorative Caricature, Will Bradley, The Graphic Arts (Feb.), p. 124. 

Doge of Venice Going to the Lido, The, Frank Brangwyn, A. ‘R. A., International 
Studio, frontispiece. 

Ellen, Augustus Koopman, Century, frontispiece. 

Fashions in Hats, M. E. Musselman and Maude Stokes, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
pp. 42, 43. 

‘*T like little pussy,’’ Jessie Willcox Smith, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 446. 

Landscape, Charles Reiffel, The Graphic Arts (Jan.), frontispiece. 

‘* Love me, love my horse,’’ C. T. Underwood, Printing Art (Feb.), p. 458. 

Madonna and Child, Jessie Willcox Smith, The Graphic Arts (Jan.), p. 40. 

On the Highways of the Sky (Four Paintings), William Harnden Foster, Scrib- 
ner, pp. 281-287. 

Paul Revere Pottery, Edith Brown, Handicraft (Feb), pp. 408, 409. 

Rapids above Niagara Falls, The, Photograph by William H. Kunz, The Graphic 
Arts (Feb.), frontispiece. 

Return from Mecca, The, Frank Brangwyn, A. R. A., International Studio, p. 11. 

Rhododendron, Alice Willits-Donaldson, Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Susannah and the Elders, Frank Brangwyn, A. R. A., International Studio, p. 23. 
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NOTABLE DESIGNS 


Bookbinding and case-making, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 226. 

Bookcase, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 233. 

Boxes, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 298, 301. 

Card cabinet, Manual Training Magazine (Feb), p. 233. 

Carved wood, magazine rack, Arts and Decoration, p. 167. 

Ceramics, Arts and Decoration, p. 169. 

Chairs, House Beautiful, pp. 103, 104; Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 

Clocks, Grandfather's, Good Housekeeping, pp. 365-370. 

Cooking index, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 299. 

Designs for the months, Inland Printer, p. 885. 

End-papers, Printing Art (Feb.), pp. 434-443. 

Examples of book pages, Inland Printer, pp. 881-884. 

Exercises in locksmith work, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 264, 265. 

Exercises in ornamental iron work, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 266, 267. 

Exercises in wood-carving, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 268, 269. 

Exercises in wood-turning, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 254, 255. 

Exercises in wood-working, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 252, 253. 

Foot stools, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 235. 

Fountains, Arts and Decoration, p. 174; International Studio, pp. 59, 78. 

French napkin cases, Good Housekeeping, p. 386. 

Furniture, House Beautiful, pp. 114, 115. 

Garden Furniture, House Beautiful, p. 108. 

Grant Monument, Washington, Accepted Design, Scribner, pp. 381, 383, 384. 

Hatpins in brass or copper, Arts and Decoration, p. 164. 

Japanese baskets, International Studio, pp. 43-51. 

Letter-headings, Printing Art (Feb.), pp. 467-472. 

Lettering, The Graphic Arts (Jan.), pp. 33-35. 

Light posts, World To-day, p. 296. 

Megaphone, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 300. 

Metal Book-cover, International Studio, p. 59. 

Metal Lanterns, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 239-246. 

Model Monoplane, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 295. 

Necklaces, Arts and Decoration, p. 167. 

Pamphlet covers, Inland Printer, pp. 881, etc. 

Pedestal, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 296, 297. 

Pictorial Photographs, International Studio, p. XI. 

Pottery, Arts and Decoration, pp. 160, 161. 

Silver work, Arts and Decoration, p. 159. . 

Stenciling, Arts and Decoration, pp. 170, 171; Good Housekeeping, p. 387; Ladies’ 
Home Journal, p. 78; Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), pp. 227, 236. 

Stools with woven seats, Arts and Decoration, pp. 165, 166. 

Sun dials, House Beautiful, pp. 123, 124. 

Tables, Manual Training Magazine (Feb.), p. 222. 

Trophy won by battleship ‘‘ Nebraska,’’ McClure, p. 535. 

Wood block printing, Good Housekeeping, pp. 382, 383. 
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* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE | }{]|S Piece of worK MY BEST 


FEBRUARY CONTEST 
AWARDS 


FOR BEST WORK INVOLVING THE CORRELATION OF MODEL AND 
OBJECT DRAWING AND OTHER SCHOOL TOPICS. — Open to all 
Grades, I to XII. 


First Prize, a copy of Freehand Drawing, by A. K. Cross, Ginn & Company, 
Publishers, and the Badge with Gold Decoration. 
Louise Pickens, VIII, Shabbona School, Ottawa, Ill. 


Second Prize, each, a copy of Blackboard Drawing, by Frederick Whitney, 
Milton Bradley Company, Publishers, and the Badge with Silver 
Decoration. 

*Gladys Brazill, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 
Martha Hood, VIII, 20 Atlantic Avenue, Beverly, Mass. 
*John C. Jurison, Plymouth, Pa. 

Amy A. Ritter, IX, Upper Roxboro, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vera Louise Sisson, Shabbona School, Ottawa, IIl. 


Third Prize, each, a box of Dixon Drawing Pencils and the Badge of 
the Guild. 
*Sallie Andrews, VII, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 
Kenneth Babcock, IX, Oreland, Pa. 
Victor Beaupre, II, Carew Street School, Springfield, Mass. 
Angelie Marrotte, II, South Main Street School, Springfield, Mass. 
*Eleanor Moffet, X, East Willow Grove Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Olga Negosnik, IV, Hooker School, Springfield, Mass. 
Mary Ross, VIII, care Miss C. M. Schneider, 24 Woman’s Building, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Katherine Schimpf, VIII, Lincoln School, Ottawa, IIl. 
Beth Starr, II, 1008 Maple Street, Manistee, Mich. 
Unknown, I, Lugonia School, Redlands, Cal. 


Fourth Prize, each, the Badge’of the Guild. 
Martha Ayers, VII, Hardie School, Beverly, Mass. 
Norman T. Chute, X, Willow Grove Avenue, Wyndmoor, Pa. 
Ralph Clark, VI, 250 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Angela Coffey, VIII, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 
Virginia Connell, V, Lincoln School, Ottawa, Ill. 
Charley Daily, III, 179 Willard Street, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





FEBRUARY CONTEST 





Pearl Aiman, Philadelphia 
Edith Pauline Barnes, 

Washington C. H. 
Gerard Barry, Springfield 
Alden Bartlett, Rockport 
Johnny Blackburn, Redlands 
Edward H. Breisacher, Oreland 
Ernest Cawley, Bluefield 
Ralph Cohen, Far Rockaway 
» *Leona Corbin, Easthampton 
Florence M. Craley, Oreland 
Irene Davis, Winchendon 
Joseph Donahue, Mattapan 
Helen Doty, Ottawa 





Ennis Edwards, Washington C. H. 


Ernest F. Fox, Wood River 
Ida May Garritt, Westerly 
Isabella Giehler, Ottawa 
Zelma Grossman, Redlands 
Mattie Gyger, Ottawa 

Doris Hathaway, Fall River 
Irvin Hattin, Springfield 
Earl Hinrichs, Upper Alton 
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Special Prize, the Badge of the Guild. 
Eugenia Hutton, X, 1704 Ocean Avenue, Santa Monica, Cal 


Emma H. Ellis, VIII, 86 Mammouth Road, Manchester, N. H. 
Joseph Falconi, II, Hooker School, Springfield, Mass. 
James B. French, 12 Jefferson Street, Bluefield, W. Va. 
4 Florence Leibovitz, Pleasant Street School, Westerly, R. I. 
Albert Leman, IX, Rockport, Mass. 
Agnes Londergan, II, White Street School, Springfield, Mass. 
Katherine A. Monahan, VII, 316 Central Avenue, Milton, Mass. 
Antonio Panciera, V, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
} Lee Pond, I, High School, Wakefield, Va. 

“ Elizabeth Rainey, East Alington Avenue, Wyndmoor, Pa. 
Thomas Ready, I, School No. 3, Red Bank, N. J. 
Isabella Seidel, V, Easthampton, Mass. 

Cundiff Williams, VIII, Manassas, Va. 

Martin Zelly, V, Lincoln School, Ottawa, Ill. 


Special Prize, “Spring Flowers,” a new nature packet, by James Hall; 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Publishers. 
Grades II A and III B, Room 3, Tapley School, Springfield, Mass. 


Honorable Mention, each, a Recognition Card. 


Lucy Howard, Westerly 

Edna Hower, Manassas 
William Kline, Redlands 
Elsie Kramer, Buffalo 
Samuel Maine, Westerly 
Mabel I. Mattis, Philadglphia 
Edith Neill, Enfield 

John Nye, Westerly 

Arthur O’Brien, Hamilton 
Pauline Ostiguy, Springfield 
Ernest Panciera, Westerly 
Alta Perkins, Springfield 
John Ready, Red Bank 
Ellsworth Ritter, Philadelphia 
Eugene Robertson, Wakefield 
Mary Rooks, Wakefield 
Courtenay Ross, Memphis 
Everill Simmons, Westerly 
Agnes Sloan, Westerly 
Michael Steffen, Buffalo 

Tony Visgilio, Westerly 
Dora Roseline White, Winchendon 
Clara Zielinski, Manistee 











THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





FEBRUARY CONTEST 





Special Mention, a Recognition Card. 
Floretta Hyde, Santa Monica 


My dear Mr. Bailey: 

We certainly were pleased with the reproductions of our work in the last 
School Arts Book and the children whose drawings were shown were perfectly de- 
lighted. All the other pupils of that school, numbering over six hundred, are 
fairly green with envy! However, they are very generous and pride themselves that 
such an honor has come to their school. 

Our 8S. A. G. has come to be such an important item with them that I am 
beset at every corner to know if I have had any word from the Book, if they know 
I appropriated any of their work a couple of days previously! 

One of the boys of our Washington School was so fortunate as to win the 
magazine as his prize and he certainly is the proudest lad in that school, for he 
brings it with him every month and is S. A. G. Headquarters. They all rush 
to him to know the latest from the front. 

One of my greatest sources of satisfaction in our work in the Guild occurred 
at Christmas time in a room not noted for its accuracy or cleanness. From that 
fifth grade I sent some Christmas cards and among them some that belonged to 
the two ‘‘incorrigibles’’ of the room. Needless to say they were boys! When 
they found they had received ‘‘H. M.’’ their joy knew no bounds and since then 
nothing is too small for them to labor over painstakingly. 

The attitude of the whole room has changed, and backbones stiffen per- 
ceptibly and attention pricks up the minute I mention the magic letters, 
“i. A. &” 

This is elaborating a good deal, but if people don’t write you these things, 
how can you know how much we enjoy The School Arts Book? 

Yours most truly, 
Illinois. 


Please remember the regulations. 
Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as hav- 
ing received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted 


thereafter a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the high- 
est award received, and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘05 ‘06 ‘07 067 X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize 
in 1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 
1906; Mention in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable 
Mention, thereafter he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD REGULATIONS 





next drawing submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon 
the next drawing he sends in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. 
If he should receive a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will 
write 2 and the date on his later drawings, for that is the highest award 
he has received. 


r@ Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable men- 
tion if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is 
made, but no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that pre- 
viously submitted. 


02> The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as lan- 
guage papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by the 
children of talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


la Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the 
back of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


l= If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect 
to obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings 
not accompanied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the 
awards are made. 


1@~ A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse! ” 
A blue star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars, — well, sheets with 
two or three are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the prop- 
erty of The National Arts Publishing Company. 











PROFESSION-TRADE ITEMS 


There are no better outlines for Coloring in connection with Easter, 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, and May Day, than those to be had of Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover, New York, at trifling expense. 


Mr. Maurice I. Flagg, of New Bedford, has resigned the director- 
ship of the Swain Free School of Design to become the Director of 
the School of Design and Handicraft of the Handicraft Guild 
Minneapolis. Mr. Flagg, a graduate of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and of the School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is 
an indefatigable worker, constantly growing in efficiency, both as a 
producer of fine handicraft and as a public speaker. He goes to Minne- 
apolis at the psychological moment in the art-educational affairs of 
the city. 


In response to a general demand, Miss Seegmiller has prepared First 
Year and Second Year numbers of the Applied Arts Drawing Books. Miss 
Seegmiller’s charming rhymes are cleverly interpreted in drawings by 
Ernest Haskell, Maginal Enright, James Hall, and E. E. B., and her happy 
suggestions for “joy work” are skilfully illustrated by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Harold Haven Brown, Helen E. Cleaves, and others. The 
highest praise that can possibly be given to these books is to say that 
they are not over the heads of the primary children. 


Two recent reports of Mr. Frederick L. Burnham, State Agent for 
the Promotion of Manual Arts in Massachusetts, are now available in 
pamphlet form. One of these, dealing with the supervision and the teach- 
ing of the manual arts in the high school, is perhaps the most careful anal- 
ysis of the high school situation that has yet been made. The other, a 
laboratory course in supervision, gives a constructive outline in manual 
arts for the first nine grades as pursued in the State normal schools of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Burnham’s work should be known by those charged 
with the formulation of manual arts courses. It will help. 


The Director of the Summer School of New York University an- 
nounces two sixty-hour courses by Dr. Haney, from July 5th to 26th. 
The first course includes the principles of supervision and work in the 
principles of design. The second course includes the principles of de- 
sign and practical work in applied design. Dr. Haney also gives to stu- 
dents in the supervision course, a series of ten lessons on the practice of 
public speaking, especially arranged to meet the needs of supervisors. 
Under Dr. Haney’s direction Mr. Albert W. Garritt gives several courses 
in elementary and advanced woodwork. 
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